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the industrial air. For years past there has been 

a general anticipation of serious labour troubles 
“after the war.” It was known that there were all 
sorts of quarrels which were being saved up for future 
settlement, and the idea that sooner or later there 
would have to be a great life-and-death struggle to 
decide them was a commonplace on both sides. In 
particular it was felt—quite rightly—that the necessary 
and inevitable reduction of “ war wages’ would lead 
to some very bitter conflicts. On top of all this, during 
the past few months, has come the wide advertisement 
of the idea of Direct Action for political purposes. A 
black cloud of unknown magnitude has thus been looming 
on the industrial horizon threatening to burst no one 
knew when or where. But since last Sunday it has 
almost disappeared. It is not that the danger of 
strikes, even on a large scale, is past, but that there is 
no longer that tense atmosphere of fatalistic expec- 
tation which has been so prevalent throughout the 
summer. The main elements of uncertainty in the 
situation have been eliminated. We know now where 
we are. We know that Labour, at any rate, wants no 
life-and-death struggle and will take every means 
short of sacrificing its standard of living to avoid it. 
We know also that the reduction of war-wages is neither 
necessary nor inevitable; nor even in fact practicable, 
since any attempt to enforce such a reduction piecemeal 
will be firmly resisted by the whole Trade Union move- 
ment no matter which section of it is attacked. There 
is reason, moreover, to suppose that the employers, 


who as a body are making exceedingly large profits at 


T a marked degree the railway strike has cleared 


Consequently the prospects of peace in the industrial 
world, for at any rate some time to come, seem not 
worse but distinctly brighter than in normal times. 

* * a 

The military tangle in North-Western Russia is past 
all unravelling. One day General von der Goltz with 
his “Iron Division” is reported to have joined the 
Bolsheviks, the next to be returning to Germany, the 
next to be defying the German Government, and the 
next to be co-operating with our “ally ’’ Judenich. 
About this last-mentioned report there is a strong 
element of at least prospective probability since the 
fact that von der Goltz has been in more or less 
constant communication with Rodzianko, who is 
leading Judenich’s forces, has been placed beyond 
the region of doubt. Meanwhile (on Tuesday) 
General Mannerheim issues a manifesto in the Times 
proposing that the Entente should invite Finland to 
occupy Petrograd; and the Times once more appeals 
for instant action on these lines, quite oblivious appar- 
ently of the fact that General Mannerheim and his 
policy have been rejected by an overwhelming majority 
of the Finnish Diet, and that the present Finnish 
Government is entirely opposed to the policy of the 
suggested adventure. 

* * * 

The truth is that there is not one of the new border 
states—Finland, Esthonia, Livland, Lithuania, Poland 
—which has any desire but to make the best peace it 
can with the Soviet Government. It is already evident 
that not even the most pressing invitation is likely 
to induce the Polish Government to undertake military 
operations calculated to contribute to the success of 
Denikin. It does not seem yet to be sufficiently under- 
stood in this country that in all these anti-Bolshevik 
border states, news that Denikin was decisively defeated 
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would be hailed not with any alarm but with profound 
relief, by Governments and peoples alike. They no 
longer fear Bolshevik aggression, they know that they 
can make terms with Moscow satisfactory to themselves ; 
but they know also that the victory of Denikin and his 
friends would threaten in all cases their frontiers and 
in some cases their very existence as independent 
states. We publish this week as a Special Supple- 
ment the hitherto suppressed report which Mr. Bullitt 
made to the American Delegation on his return from 
Moscow to Paris in March. It does not perhaps contain 
much that will be new to readers of this paper, but it 
has historical as well as intrinsic interest. There can 
be no doubt that if it had been published six months 
ago it would have done much to hasten the education 
of public opinion and to prevent errors of judgment 
and of policy which can now only with great difficulty 


be corrected. 
* % * 


The “ Tanks Enquiry,”’ which has occupied so much 
public attention this week, may be illuminating but it 
is not, to put it mildly, an edifying business. Eleven 
gentlemen, most of them military officers, are, through 
the mouths of almost as many counsel, claiming cash 
or kudos for their services in connection with the develop- 
ment of a machine which was possibly of decisive value 
in the final stages of the war on the Western Front. 
What is unpleasant is not merely the spectacle of these 
gentlemen following each other into the witness box and 
describing each his own services and his efforts to over- 
come the lethargy of everyone else, but still more the 
bare fact that money claims should be put forward in 
connection with work of this kind.- Most of these 
gentlemen, as we have said, held the King’s Commis- 
sion and were drawing pay for their work. The fact 
that they were designing weapons (or talking to other 
people about designing them), whilst their brother 
officers were using them on the unsafe side of the 
Channel, was a question rather of good fortune than of 
merit. They were paid to use their brains in the service 
of their country, and we sincerely trust that no one of 
them will receive another penny of the nation’s money 
for work which should have been done, and at the time 
probably was done, without thought of cash reward. 
An enquiry into the question of who obstructed the 
development of the Tank would, we suggest, be not 
less enthralling and for more profitable. 

* * 


There seems unfortunately to be no doubt as to the 
serious character of President Wilson’s breakdown. So 
complete‘ a nervous collapse in a man of sixty-three is 
necessarily a grave matter, and though it is stated that he is 
attending to certain of the most urgent matters of State 
it appears certain that many weeks, at least, must elapse 
before he can take any active part again in public affairs. 
Whether his disablement, however, will strengthen or 
weaken his opponents in the Senate is not so clear. 
There are no means of estimating as yet the results 
of his Western tour on behalf of the Treaty and the 
Covenant, but the probability is that votes in the 
Senate have not been materially influenced. In any 
case, however, interest in the Treaty has been com- 
pletely swamped by the industrial crisis. The steel 
strike, still going on, has apparently been free from 
serious violence until the beginning of this week when 
martial law was proclaimed at East Chicago, Gary 


(Indiana), and other places. At Gary, which like Pitts- 
burg and Bethlehem, is a pivotal steel city, an extra- 
ordinary situation was created by the action of General 
Leonard Wood, commanding a battalion of Federal 
troops. He was called in to deal with strikers who were 
demonstrating in defiance of the orders of the Mayor, 
and his first step was to order the rounding up and 
detention of all ex-soldiers in uniform found in the 
procession. The most serious aspect of this policy is 
that it affects centres in which the industrial popu- 
lation is composed largely of immigrants who have 
acquired a large measure of solidarity through the new 
unions and who have come for the first time under 
discipline in the army since 1917. This turn in the 
strike situation synchronises with the opening of the 
Industrial Conference at Washington, where Mr. E. H. 
Gary, Chairman of the U.S. Steel Corporation, and 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, junior, are leading the forces of 
Big Business against the unions and the Government. 
) we HK x 

The Government is stated to be at last taking the 
question of Ireland seriously in hand. A Cabinet 
Committee has been formed to draft a new Home Rule 
Bill. Various statements have been, made as to the 
composition of this Committee. The names mentioned 
include those of Mr. Shortt, Lord French, Lord Birken- 
head, Mr. Macpherson, Sir Eric Geddes, Sir Auckland 
Geddes and Mr. Walter Long. We most sincerely hope 
that the Committee will succeed in drafting a measure 
which, embodying a generous recognition of Irish 
claims, has a reasonable chance of bringing peace to 
Ireland. But in face of such a list of names it is hardly 
possible to be sanguine. Yet how, in present circum- 
stances, could the list be bettered ? These, after all, 
are the men who are governing the Empire and who 
represent the majority in the present Parliament. It 
is true that they command almost no support in the 
country, but that unfortunately is but one more reason 
for their staying where they are, since unless they 
keep the Coalition together under the aegis of Mr. Lloyd 
George there is scarcely one of them who could hope 
again to hold an important public office of any sort. 
Desperate need may produce a miracle; that is the 
best hope of our obtaining from such body any tolerable 


solution of the Irish question. 
* * * 


It cannot be denied that the railway strike revealed 
a lamentable lack of central organisation in the Labour 
world. The improvised Conciliation Committee, formed 
at the instance of the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
did very well; but it ought not to have been necessary 
to improvise such a piece of machinery at a moment's 
notice. The strike showed clearly the ineffectiveness 
of the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee, 
as at present constituted, and the need for some stronger 
and more flexible instrument for mobilising the col- 
lective opinion and influence of the Labour Movement. 
That this need is realised the keen discussion that is 
now proceeding on the formation of a “‘ General Staff” 
for Labour is ample evidence. It is known that the 
Conciliation Committee strongly favours the creation 
of a permanent body capable of taking the sort of 
action which it took last week, and that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee has been led to appoint a special 
sub-committee to go into the matter. It is also reported 


that a special Trades Union Congress is likely to be 
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called to deal with the whole question of war wages 
and the co-ordination of Labour forces. These are very 
welcome developments ; for, as the experience of last 
week showed, co-ordination means conciliation as well 
as power, and it is high time that Labour learned to act 
with unity on general questions affecting the welfare 
of the wage-earning class. For this purpose a strong 
central body, equipped with an efficient intelligence 
department, is clearly indispensable. 

% * ~ 


By the time these notes appear, the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress will have 
interviewed the War Cabinet on the question of mine 
nationalisation, and will presumably have received the 
Government’s reply. As it is generally anticipated 
that this reply will be unsatisfactory, the calling of a 
special Trades Union Congress to consider the position, 
as ordered by the September Congress resolution, 
appears to be inevitable. Presumably the questions 
of post-war wages and the co-ordination of Labour 
forces will be considered at the same Congress. If, as 
seems likely, Labour decides to press its demand for 
mine nationalisation, another industrial crisis in the 
near future must be anticipated. The Lloyd George- 
Duckham scheme may be regarded as definitely dead, 
and with its disappearance there scem to be left only 
the alternatives of nationalisation or an_ indefinite 
continuance of the existing system. As, in the present 
temper of all parties, increasing inefficiency is inevitable 
under the existing system, the public cannot allow this 
state of things to last. If the Government reply is 
unsatisfactory, it will be the immediate task of the 
miners and of Labour as a whole to convince the public 
that they can make nationalisation serve it efficiently 
and without bureaucracy. We believe that they can ; 
but it is of the greatest importance that the miners 
should bring conviction to the mind of the man in the 
street as well as pressure upon the Government. The 
railway strike ought to have taught the Miners’ Federa- 
tion the value of propaganda and publicity, in bringing 
the general public round to their side. 

* * * 


There are still a good many people, we believe, who 
look askance at “ Universal 8-Hour Day” Bills and 
other proposals for reducing working hours, as being 
incompatible with the increased production that is 
urgently needed. The latest Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops contains 
much valuable evidence which may help to dispel these 
fears. The invariable experience during the war was 
that the long hours worked in the first year or two 
“ very soon produced lassitude and sickness among the 
workers and injuriously affected the efficiency of the 
worker and both the quality and quantity of the work.” 
As early as 1916 the truth was beginning to be recog- 
nised, and the general tendency was towards a restric- 
tion rather than extension of hours. Since the Armistice 
this movement has spread widely. The reduction is 
mainly achieved by three different systems—(1) the 
one-break day system, under which work begins after 
breakfast and only one meal-interval is given; (2) the 
two day-shift system, under which work is carried on 
by two shifts of workers each working from 6 to 8 hours 
daily; (8) the five-day week system, under which 
Saturday is a whole holiday. Of these the most im- 





portant is the first, and the reports of the Factory 
Inspectors contain very interesting figures of its effect 
on efficiency and output. Many firms have reduced 
the working day under this system by three, four, five, 
and even six hours, and yet maintained or actually 
increased output ; for the bad timekeeping and sheer 
tiredness, which were the chief obstacles under the old 
system, have been enormously lessened. The work- 
people generally, like the employer, favour the “ no 
work before breakfast’ plan. But some object on the 
ground that it entails the preparation of two breakfasts, 
one for the workers who go to the factory at 8 o'clock, 
and another for children who go to school at 9; and 
also that earlier breakfast means more coal and gas. 
The complaint that the interval between breakfast and 
dinner is too long is, of course, easily met by allowing 
a few minutes’ break for refreshment in the middle of 


the morning. 
* * * 


Forgotten in the stress of the railway trouble, the 
national strike of ironfounders continues, and the 
engineering trades are being more and more affected by 
the absence of castings. Apparently the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation is preserving a “strong’’ atti- 
tude, and is refusing even to negotiate with the Trade 
Unions upon the wages questions at issue. Unless 
something is done to settle the wages question promptly 
upon a general basis applicable to various industries, 
it is more than probable that before long other trades 
will become involved in similar national disputes. It is 
astonishing that nearly a year has been allowed to 
elapse since the conclusion of hostilities without any 
real attempt being made to get to grip with the wages 
question. The fault lies not with the Trade Unions, 
which have done their best to get the matter adjusted, 
but with the employers, who have been holding off in 
the hope of being able to enforce reductions,and with 
the Government, which has so far ignored its responsi- 
bility to clear up a muddle which is the legacy of war 


conditions. 
x os ae 


An Irish correspondent writes: The issue of the 
latest Treasury returns recalls the subject of Irish 
over-taxation. The figures of the Irish Revenue now 
reach 37 millions. Irish domestic expenditure (which 
includes the cost of the police, the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Judges, Education) remains stationary at about 
18 millions. It is not bad for a country which, accord- 
ing to Unionist propaganda of pre-war days, could not 
“pay her way.” Indeed the returns show that Ireland 
can not only pay her way, but is able to afford—and 
still have a good deal over—some eight millions on the 
“operations of an army.” This latter item does not 
of course represent Ireland’s share of the cost of the 
Russian expedition or of the Rhine Garrison, which are 
Imperial Expenditure ; Ireland’s contribution to Im- 
perial expenditure, while she remains a part of the 
United Kingdom, cannot be fixed, but depends upon 
what remains over of her revenue after the Irish services 
have been paid. The eight millions must represent, 
however, that particular portion of Imperial expense 
in which the necessity of preventing Ireland from 
getting what she wants involves the Exchequer. The 
Treasury's reason for including the cost of Lord French's 
“operations” in the Irish balance-sheet is left to the 
imagination. It may be a muddle-headed attempt to 
demonstrate to the Irish that they are receiving a direct 
return for their increased taxation; or is it a hint to 
them that if they would behave they might have the 
eight millions for themselves? The action of the 
Treasury is in any case rather hard on Mr. Macpherson, 
who has recently explained to an American journalist 
that the size of the army in Ireland was little above 
normal considering the excellence of that island as a 
customary training ground for troops. 
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AFTER THE STRIKE 


T is possible to contemplate the end of the Railway 
I Strike with almost unqualified satisfaction. For 
it ended—incredibly—without bitterness on either 
side. The men were not beaten, the community was 
not beaten, the only people who suffered defeat were the 
extremists of both parties. If there were any 
‘anarchists *’ on the men’s side they were certainly 
“beaten to a frazzle ’’—they never even succeeded in 
making their existence known, still less felt. And still 
more certainly, those on the Government side who had 
chosen their ground for “a fight to a finish’” must have 
been profoundly disappointed, for at the last moment 
their champion, the man who had been first to discover 
and denounce the “ anarchist conspiracy,” gave way, 
and, saying he would ne’er consent, consented. Both 
sides made concessions and, if on the whole it appeared 
that the men had won a moral victory, that was mainly 
because they, through the mouth of their leader, had 
always professed themselves ready to negotiate whilst 
the Government had taken up the evidently impossible 
position of demanding unconditional surrender. The 
net result was described in the Manchester Guardian 
with admirable precision : “ To put it quite prosaically, 
Mr. Lloyd George has paid the railwaymen with 75 per 
cent. of cash and 25 per cent. of sympathetic eloquence, 
and he has paid the railwaymen’s opponents with 75 per 
cent. of sympathetic eloquence and 25 per cent. of cash.” 
Whilst we are not at all inclined, as things have turned 
out, to regard the strike as a tragedy or even as a serious 
misfortune to the country, it is impossible to avoid 
the reflection that such damage as was suffered was 
wanton and preventable damage. It has been widely 
affirmed in the Government Press that the terms 
on which the strike was ultimately settled involved 
no substantial advance upon the terms which the Govern- 
ment had offered before the men came out. The Morning 
Post declared that the only difference was that the final 
terms turned a “ practical certainty ” into an “ absolute 
certainty.” We are not sure that this contention will 
hold water, but if it be true, what is to be said of the 
tactics of the Government ? For, as everybody knows, 
if the final terms (guaranteeing existing wages for twelve 
months and reopening for discussion the whole question 
of the basis of standardisation) had been offered on 
September 25th instead of on October 5th, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the strike would never have 
taken place. With their wages secured for a whole 
year ahead, no appreciable proportion of the men 
would have wished to come out, and if, as is alleged, 
there were “ hot-heads”’ behind Mr. Thomas, who 
were forcing the strike policy upon him, they would have 
been completely disarmed. He would have called the 
strike off without hesitation and if there had been 
opposition, either on his executive or amongst the rank 
and file, he would have had no difficulty whatever in 
dealing with it. That being so it seems clearer than 
ever that it was the Prime Minister who was mainly, 
if not solely, responsible for the strike, in that he failed 
to express his offer in terms which would have kept the 
men at work. He must have lacked either the will 
to do so or the requisite diplomatic ability. His friends, 
we suppose, will hardly contend that he lacked the 
ability. The picture of Mr. Lloyd George failing in an 
honest effort to get any proposal “ across the footlights ”’ 
is, to say the least, not convincing. 
Now that the conflict is over, however, we may be 
less concerned with the question of responsibility than 





with the question of its general results. It would be 
hard, we believe, to exaggerate the value of the lessons 
which have been learned on both sides. The men have 
learned that there are limits to their ability to “ hold 
up” the community. It has been frequently suggested 
that the men were beaten, and knew they were beaten, 
by the efficiency of the improvised food and passenger 
services which were so rapidly created; that the 
Government had in fact demonstrated that the com- 
munity could at a pinch get on without the railway 
servants. That, of course, is nonsense. The food supply 
to the towns was secured and a considerable number of 
travellers were carried. But substantially the whole 
economic life of the country was brought to the verge 
of standstill. If the strike had gone on for another 
week—even without intervention on the part of other 
unions—there would have been few factories that 
would not have been automatically shut down. There 
would not have been physical starvation, but there 
would have been economic starvation; no feats of 
organisation would have enabled the authorities to 
provide the immense service which is necessary to 
get fuel and raw materials from the mines and the 
ports to the places where they are wanted. The fact 
remains, however, that what was achieved was a very 
impressive demonstration of the will and ability of the 
community to meet a crisis of this kind. If there were 
any amongst the men who thought that the country 
could be held to ransom and bullied or bluffed into 
surrender, they have had a most salutary lesson. They 
have learned, too, that public opinion is not only an 
important factor, but the decisive factor, in any struggle 
of this kind, and that such an outrage against the 
community as the declaration of a strike, in a public 
service, at 48 hours’ notice, is tactically as suicidal as it 
is morally unjustifiable. 

The Government and the public, on the other hand, 
underwent a process of education of which the results 
were visible from day to day. The Press which argued 
the issues on the eighth day of the strike was hardly 
to be recognised as the same Press which on the first 
day had echoed so unanimously the Prime Minister's 
foolish and unmeasured denunciations. More and 
more it came to be understood that if the methods of 
the men had been indefensible, they yet had a just 
cause, and had suffered great provocation. Moreover, 
in face of the speeches of Mr. Thomas, the almost 
universally law-abiding attitude of the men, and the 
unmistakable anxiety of the whole of the Trade Union 
leaders to avoid any extension or embitterment of the 
conflict, it became impossible to keep alive any serious 
belief in the theory of a revolutionary movement 
behind the strike. At the same time it became per- 
fectly plain that on any question of the reduction of 
wages, or in any conflict begun and carried on on the 
provocative lines adopted by the Geddes brothers, the 
whole Labour movement would stand solidly behind 
the Union immediately involved. That the Govern- 
ment was impressed by this attitude on the part of 
Labour was indeed evident enough in the final stages 
of the negotiations. And although in the absence of 
threats, the public may not have had the same oppor- 
tunity as the Government of realising the solidarity 
of the Trade Union world behind the railwaymen, it 
did at least obtain a glimpse of it in the warning—as 
grave as it was moderately worded—which was pub- 
lished by the fourteen mediators on the day before 
the settlement. 

That all this education of both sides will be of the 
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utmost value in future cannot be doubted. We all 
know now that, given reasonable statesmanship on the 
part of those in authority, there is no danger whatever 
of a class war in this country. Never probably since 
industrialism was introduced has there been less bitter- 
ness and less inclination towards “ revolutionary ” 
theories amongst the wage-earners than at the present 
moment. In this respect the materials of the Labour 
situation in Great Britain are far less inflammable 
than they were, say, in 1912. As a class the manual 
workers have gained much during the war and their 
spirit is defensive rather than aggressive. They have 
been told on all hands that the war has brought about 
a “new order,” a “better world.” To them such 
terms as these, applied to the organisation of society, 
mean and can mean one thing only—higher wages, a 
better standard of living for themselves and their 
children, and unquestionably they intend to hold by 
that interpretation. But there is neither bitterness 
nor pugnacity in this resolve so far as the great mass 
of the wage-earners is concerned. If there is to be 
a Class war it will be provoked, not by them, but by 
the selfishness or the blunders of those above them. 
The proposal to form a “Civic Guard ’’—which by 
hypothesis must consist of non-unionists and mainly 
of members of the middle and upper classes—may 
perhaps be excused as a “ panic’ measure put forward 
at a moment of extreme tension. But the idea of going 
on with the scheme now that the danger is over is not 
excusable at all. To do so would indeed, we are pro- 
foundly convinced, be a crime against the community, 
because in effect it would be a declaration of a chronic 
state of war between the classes. We will not discuss 
the proposition in detail here; we will merely ask one 
question: Have our present rulers not yet realised 
that the declaration of a class War, or even the admission 
of its existence, can never in any circumstances benefit 
the upper and smaller of the classes concerned ? 

The concrete result of the strike is that wages in 
one of the largest and worst-paid trades in the country 
have been definitely stabilised at war level for twelve 
months to come. Inevitably all other trades will have 
to follow suit. And there is reason to suppose that 
the hope expressed by the Times on Monday that 
even at the end of the twelve months there will be no 
reduction is likely to be fulfilled. In a word, war 
wages have come to stay, and the sooner that is clearly 
recognised by the whole body of employers the better 
for our industrial prospects. One of the main obstacles 
to a rapid resumption of full industrial activity has been, 
not high wages or high costs of production, but uncer- 
tainty as to what the costs of production are likely 
to be three months or six months hence. If one im- 
portant element in that uncertainty has been removed 
as a result of the strike, the inconvenience and loss 
which the country has suffered will not, even from the 
purely economic point of view, have been altogether 
in vain. 


THE WAGES QUESTION 


HE immediate issues in the railway strike, apart 
from the wider questions of public policy 
involved, were two. First, there was the ques- 
tion of the post-war level of wages, and, secondly, 
closely bound up with it, the question of standardisation. 
In other words, the railwaymen were demanding, first, 
the definite continuance of wages at their present level, 
inclusive of war advances, and, secondly, a system of 
standardising rates so as to remove anomalies in the 


relative treatment of various grades and various 
individuals. The strike settlement is far from having 
cleared up these points; but it has considerably im- 
proved the position, not only from the railwaymen’s 
point of view, but also from that of other trades. It 
has not secured the recognition of war wages as perma- 
nent; but by ensuring their prolongation at least for 
another year it has done much to make their permanent 
retention secure. With regard to standardisation, it 
has secured that the Government's recent offer, instead of 
being regarded as “ definitive,” shall be merely a basis 
for negotiation, and that the Government shall consider 
the Union’s proposals in a more conciliatory mood than 
before. 

The effects of this settlement, as the Prime Minister 
pointed out in the course of the negotiations, is certain 
to be felt in almost every industry. Assuming—and it 
is a safe assumption—that the fight with the railwaymen 
was merely the first step in a campaign designed to 
reduce wages in all trades, then there can be no doubt 
that the railwaymen have won a substantial victory for 
the workers, and have, for the present, definitely 
succeeded in defeating the reduction scheme. It would, 
however, be unwise to assume that the scheme itself 
is altogether dead. In the great majority of trades 
negotiations have been proceeding with regard to the 
same points as are at issue between the N.U.R. and 
the Government. Hardly any of these negotiations 
have made any substantial progress, and in many 
cases a virtual deadlock has been reached. In at least 
one case, that of the foundry trades, failure to agree has 
already led to a national strike which is now in progress. 

As we have pointed out before, the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act, under which war wages are maintained 
in a large number of trades, is due to expire in November. 
There can, however, hardly be any doubt that the 
settlement arrived at with the railwaymen will definitely 
involve its continuance for nearly another year. If 
the railwaymen’s war wages are to continue under an 
emergency arrangement, it will be necessary to apply 
that arrangement to other trades also. It is true that 
the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act does not definitely 
ensure the maintenance of wages at their present level ; 
but it prevents any reduction except by the decision of 
the Government Court of Arbitration, which will 
inevitably be guided by the railway settlement in dealing 
with other claims. We may, then, take it as certain 
that, by one means or another, the present war wages 
will be maintained in most trades for another year. 

This, though far better than a reduction of wages, 
is a most unsatisfactory position; for it is really 
ridiculous to go on regulating wages through the purely 
temporary machinery devised to suit war conditions. 
What is above all necessary is that the permanent post- 
war levels of wages should be decided, that war bonuses 
and other special advances should be done away with, 
and that standardisation should be applied to get rid 
of the absurd differences of payment between one firm 
or district and another for exactly the same class of 
work. It will, of course, be said that the further period 
for which the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act will 
have shortly to be extended is allowed expressly in 
order that employers’ associations and Trade Unions 
may get together and mutually arrange for permanent 
wage-rates and standardisation. But this is cold 
comfort ; for exactly the same thing was said when the 
Act was first passed in November, 1918, and again when 
it was extended in June of the present year. In spite 
of incitements to “ get together,’ employers and Trade 
Unionists have signally failed to reach any agreement 
on the matters at issue. 

The reason for this is obvious. There are widely 
divergent views between the parties as to the basis on 
which negotiations should proceed and as to the general 
nature of the conclusions to be arrived at. Despite a 
great deal of talk about the “changed status” of 
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labour, about the “ reconstruction’ of industry, and 
about the need for ensuring to the wage-earners an 
altogether higher standard of life in the future, it is a 
plain fact that the attempts of the workers even to 
retain the advances in money wages secured during the 
war are being strongly resisted. Many employers 
argue that, since the State has given Wage increases 
during the war, it is for the State to take them away 
again now that the war is over. Moreover, it is seriously 
argued that, since prices will not decrease while wages 
remain at their present level, it is necessary at once to 
reduce wages, irrespective of the price now prevailing, 
and then to wait and see whether prices come down as a 
result of the reduction in wages. In this connection 
many employers have held that a great wages war with 
the Trade Unions is inevitable, and that it is therefore 
desirable to force matters to a definite issue at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This attitude, prevalent as it is in Capitalist and 
Governmental circles, appears to us to be a counsel of 
insanity. It is preposterous, in face of the fact that wage 
advances have invariably followed and not preceded 
price movements, to assume that high wages are the 
main cause of high prices; but even if the assumption 
were correct, the attempt to remedy the situation by a 
reduction of wages would be neither practicable nor 
economical. British industry has to make up its mind, 
definitely and once for all, that the permanent level of 
real wages in the future is going to be very much higher 
than it has been in the past. When once this plain fact 
has been fully accepted, and manufacturers have left 
off dreaming of a time when flesh and blood will once 
more have become cheap, we shall then at last set about 
the task of improving the efficiency and lowering the 
costs of production by other methods than the dis- 
credited device of making a cut at wages. We shall then 
begin to tackle the industrial problem from the right 
end, and to attack managerial and technical inefficiency 
instead of wages. 

At present the first of the wage demands of the 
Trade Unions is, in almost every case, that all advances 
granted during the war shall be recognised henceforth 
as forming a part of the permanent rate of wages, and 
that the existing wages, including war advances, shall 
be treated as new post-war basic rates. This is an 
essentially reasonable demand, not only until the cost 
of living falls, but as a permanent measure. Even the 
present wages are, in most trades, so inadequate that 
no conceivable fall in the cost of living could justify 
their reduction. Justice is on the side of those who 
demand their permanent retention in full as basic 
minima. Moreover, the railway settlement and the 
evident determination of labour to resist with all its 
force every attempt to reduce wages virtually settle the 
practical question. The most that further attempts 
to reduce wages will lead to will be further struggles, 
perhaps even more serious than that of last week ; 
they certainly will not achieve their aim. Common 
sense and common prudence, to say nothing of bigger 
motives, ought to lead us at once to acknowledge the 
fact that existing wages must be treated as permanent, 
and that the only questions worth discussing are the 
question of standardising existing rates so as to remove 
anomalies in their working and the question of adding 
to some of them in order to bring them more into 
harmony with the promises that were so lavishly made 
to the workers during the war. 

We suggest, then, first, that the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act be extended for another year, but in 
such a way that existing rates are completely safe- 
guarded against reductions during that period. Secondly, 
we suggest that the negotiations for a permanent post- 
war basis of wages be at once resumed in all trades on 
the basis of an acceptance in principle of the present 
wages as permanent minima. Thirdly, we suggest that 


the Government publicly announce its adherence to 





this general principle in the case both of the railwaymen 
and of any other class of workers with which it is con- 
cerned. And, fourthly, we suggest that “‘ standardisa- 
tion ”’ be carried through at once on this basis and that 
uniform conditions of payment be established and 
recognised over much wider areas than at present. 

Until some agreement on the general principle has 
been reached it is clearly useless for employers and 
workers in the various trades to proceed with their 
separate negotiations. The question of the continuance 
of war wages is an absolutely general question, and one 
which urgently calls for treatment by the Labour 
Movement as a whole. The Ministry of Labour is at 
present collecting the opinions of representative employers 
and Trade Unionists upon the whole question; but 
what is needed just now is not so much the opinion 
of labour, but a definite acceptance by the employers 
and the Government of the principle that “‘ war wages ” 
and “ peace wages” are the same, or at least that “ war 
wages” form an irreducible minimum below which peace 
wages must not be allowed to descend. 

There are two alternative possibilities. If it is really 
the intention of the Government and the vested interests 
of the country to use all their strength to force back 
labour into as bad a position as it occupied before the 
war, then the sooner we stop arguing and take to 
machine-guns the more time will be saved; for that is 
what it will mean. If, on the other hand, we are right 
in believing that the vast majority of people do really 
intend to clear out the Augean stables of industry, 
and to admit the right of Labour to a far better position 
than it has hitherto occupied, then it is high time the 
forces of society were mobilised, not in order to defeat 
a foolishly provoked strike, but in order to give effect 
to the determination of the mass of the people, and to 
prevent employers from allowing industry to drift either 
back into the inefficiency of low wages or towards the 
chaos which widespread industrial conflicts will bring 
about. A recognition of war wages as permanent 
would not by itself amount to much, as a programme of 
industrial reconstruction, but it would clear the way 
for those wider schemes of reconstruction which we 
can hardly even begin to discuss while the wages 
question remains unsettled. 


THE FUTURE OF SYRIA 


IELD-MARSHAL ALLENBY, whose great abilities 
F were not generally recognised during the war, has 

come into his own now with a vengeance, but the 
high praises heaped on him by the orators in the City this 
week were well deserved and struck no false note. Sir 
Edmund Allenby is the most successful product of the war 
of manceuvre that we learnt in South Africa. What he 
did in Palestine, French would have liked to do in Flanders, 
and a good deal of French’s bitterness is understood to be 
due to his feeling that he was ill-used in never getting his 
chance. The trench war, which ruined French’s hopes in 
Flanders, never really solidified in Turkey, and Allenby 
owes his fame to the fact that he alone of all the cavalry 
Generals in high place during this war was able to apply 
his South African experience. But he certainly made 
magnificent use of his opportunities, and the manoeuvres In 
the campaign for Jerusalem and in the second campaign 
which destroyed the Turkish Army, reflected the highest 
credit, not only on himself, but also on those severe, 
but likeable military instructors, the Boers. Both his 
campaigns were as good as anything in the long military 
history of Palestine, which is saying a good deal. 
No less important than his strategy was the mastery 
he showed of detailed organisation. Palestine, as someone 
has said, is a switchback of a country. In the seventy 
miles between the sea and the Hills of Moab you have 
pretty nearly every variety of climate and physical con- 
figuration. On the seashore you might be in Egypt; 
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the Judean highlands can be as cold as the Derbyshire 
limestone, while the Jordan Valley is as hot and unhealthy 
as the tropics. Not only had tactics to vary with these 
varying physical conditions, but the best laid military 
plans would have been ruined by defects of equipment 
or by want of care in medical work. The great turning 
movement which finally overthrew the Turkish Army was 
brilliant enough to seem obvious and easy, but the real 
difficulty in carrying it out was not the Turkish entrench- 
ments but the malaria ; and it says a good deal for Allenby‘s 
attention to detail that he conquered both enemies. There 
was no disease to speak of until we had crossed the Turkish 
lines. It is difficult now to get the right perspective in 
these matters, but it certainly looks as though his reputa- 
tion is one of the few made in this war which is likely to 
go up. 

More important now than these past victories is what 
we are going to make of them in the future, and what they 
are going to contribute to the future happiness of the world. 
The political settlement of Turkey has been delayed by a 
number of causes, chief amongst them being the doubt 
about America’s willingness to undertake a mandate. 
Until we know whether she will or not it is obvious there 
can be no permanent arrangements made about Constantin- 
ople, Asia Minor, Armenia and the more northerly portions 
of the old Turkish Empire. But Syria is a separate problem, 
and if, as has been suggested this week, America is disposed 
to act as arbitrator between the various conflicting claims, 
that will probably be much the most satisfactory way out 
of present difficulties. They are difficulties not so much 
of principle as of the detailed application of principles. 
But it is no use denying that they are serious. There is, 
here, as elsewhere, the lumber to clear away of a war treaty 
concluded before America’s intervention had introduced 
new criteria of diplomacy. The Sykes-Picot Agreement 
as everyone recognises, is unworkable and will be thrown 
over. But the claims of France will have to be considered 
and respected, for we do not want the long partnership 
of the war to be sterilised by Anglo-French complications 
in Syria. It is bad enough that Egypt should have stood 
so long between English and French friendship without 
making another Egyptian problem in Syria. Then there 
are our promises to the Arabs to be honoured ; and in 
addition we are committed to setting up a national home 
for the Jews in Palestine. On what principles are we to 
adjust these claims and promises when they come into 
conflict ? 

When one begins breaking up a great Empire like that of 
the Turks and distributing the portions amongst the 
nationalities that it has oppressed, one realises for the first 
time that even an artificial unity may have its advantages. 
Turkey had no favourite nationality to indulge in Syria 
like the Albanians in Europe or the Kurds in the Armenian 
highlands. She did impartial injustice all round. But 
there was no question of one part of the country aggrandising 
itself at the expense of another; every part progressed to 
ruin at pretty much the same pace. The first natural 
effect of establishing the various races as nationalities is 
to encourage a spirit of international rivalry ; and one of 
the first principles of the settlement, therefore, must be 
to recognise the real unity of the whole country between 
the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia and to prevent its 
natural development from being retarded by internecine 
strife as that of the Balkan countries has been. The man- 
datory system under the League Covenant will do much 
to keep these rivalries in check, for England and France 
can surely be trusted to work their mandates unselfishly 
and to avoid acting as the rallying points for the opposing 
factions. But we need additional safeguards such as will 
express the essential unity of interests throughout this 
vast country. It is understood that when the Council of 


the League is in working order it will act as the supreme 
court of appeal where it is alleged that a mandate is being 
abused or where the interests of the mandatories come into 





conflict. But it is desirable that there should be a small 
permanent body attached to the League, on which the prin- 
cipal wards as well as the trustees are represented, and that 
this body should draft schemes of development, political 
and material, just as an enlightened Government would 
do that had charge of the whole country. These schemes 
would have no executive force, but they might serve as 
useful models for the mandatories to work up to and as 
guides to the decisions of the League Council in the event 
of disputes. Above all, they would keep alive the idea 
of unity and resist the beginnings of Balkanism in Syria. 

A second principle of settlement should be that, in order 
to have a chance of permanence, it must legislate not only 
for present conditions but for likely future developments. 
We do not want to be recasting the scheme every few years 
to fit new facts, but should anticipate those facts and make 
our settlement reasonably elastic. This principle has an 
important bearing on the boundaries of Palestine and on 
its political constitution. It would be lunacy to set up a 
Jewish state in Palestine in which one-sixth of the popula- 
tion was to govern the non-Jewish five-sixths. But Pales- 
tine is not a large country, and if it is to be a Jewish home 
in any real sense we must look forward to immigration on 
a great scale. Whether this immigration will ever make 
the Jews the dominant partner in numbers, as they will 
always be in intellect, only time can show. The political 
constitution must be such as will work smoothly on a racial 
centre of gravity that will be constantly shifting. Again, 
it must be remembered that as Palestine gradually fills 
with Jews, it will develop a very great national energy. 
Unless we want a new Diaspora over Syria and Asia, we 
shall need to draw the boundaries of Palestine on reason- 
ably ample lines. All that is necessary for vigorous inde- 
pendent national life should be included. Laterally, the 
country should extend from the sea to the desert, and its 
northern frontiers should certainly reach the Leontes, 
whose waters are necessary for the economic development 
of Galilee, and useless to any other country but Palestine. 

A united Arabia extending from Damascus to Bagdad 
and from Aleppo to the Hedjaz seems out of the question, 
and the true future of the Arab national ideal would seem 
to be a federation of states, a northern state or group of 
states under a French mandate and a southern group under 
a British mandate. This Federation might then have some 
representative centre, which would of course have the right 
of making representations to the League; but that is a 
very different thing from attempting to govern the whole 
of renascent Arabia from one capital. Such a country 
would have no chance of maintaining its unity, and its 
formation would be quite inconsistent with a division of 
the mandates between England and France. One 
administrative unity, one mandate, is the only principle 
that would work at all. If this vast amorphous Arabia 
were to form one single unit of Government, either England 
or France would have to take the sole mandate. But that 
would be inconsistent with established expectations both 
in Britain and France and in the Middle East. The task 
will have to be divided between us, and if America will 
help us to do it fairly it will be the most promising way out 
of a very difficult business. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE long delay in the setting to work of the League 
of Nations is beginning to cause anxiety to its 
friends and not a little embarrassment to the 
world at large. Some months ago it was 

confidently expected that the League would be in the 
midst of its labours at Washington by the first week in 
November. As it is, there is nothing but a skeleton 
organisation sitting in a temporary headquarters in 
London, engaged in the melancholy business of watching 
its tasks pile steadily up and waiting for the decision 
of the United States. It is obviously desirable, if not 
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technically necessary, that the Americans should be 
in the League from the start, and nothing will be done 
until they have ratified the Treaty. Meantime, their 
great party wrangle drags on. Mr. Hitchcock, we are 
told, just assured President Wilson that he may 
possess his soul in patience, as it will be a fortnight 
at least before the final stage is reached. The more 

imistic reports suggest that in any case the League 
is not likely to meet till the New Year. For this very 
unsatisfactory state of things the President cannot 
be acquitted of blame. From the time of the Armistice 
onwards, wrapped in the fog of his ideals, he showed 
himself blind to the political signs in his own country. 
He forgot his Republican opponents, the Senate, and 
other such human trifles. Had he set himself to con- 
ciliate the Republicans eight or nine months ago (when 
it would not have been a difficult matter), had he 
been less partisan in the choosing of his friends and 
advisers at Paris, and less high-handed in the conduct 
of his case, America need never have been involved 
in this unseemly turmoil. Now, by a grim irony, the 
very man who once appeared like a benevolent god, 
pressing his gift upon a hesitating world, is found fighting 
in the last ditch to save the gift from becoming an 
empty shadow. 

However, there are, we think, good grounds for 
hoping that the Senate will eventually ratify. Reports 
from America are optimistic, and some encouragement 
can be drawn from the attitude of enemies of the League, 
both in this country and elsewhere in Europe. The 
delightful Mr. Maxse, for instance, has recently delivered 
himself of a fresh outburst on what he calls “‘ the League 
of Busybodies to harass and embarrass Great Britain 
and the British Empire.” We deduce from the fury 
of his onslaught that Mr. Maxse is really afraid that 
the Senate will accept the Covenant. Whether any 
“ reservations ’’ will eventually be attached to it we 
do not know. The four reservations on which the 
battle has raged are briefly these—Firstly, the United 
States will claim the unconditional right to withdraw 
from the League on due notice. Secondly, the United 
States repudiate responsibility for any territorial arrange- 
ments under Article X. or any other article; refuse 
to assist in upholding the Treaty by exercising any 
coercion on any other State; and refuse to accept any 
mandate “except by the action or joint resolution of 
Congress.” Thirdly, the United States will not allow 
any interference by the League of Nations in their 
domestic or political affairs—tariffs, commerce, immi- 
gration or what not. Fourthly, the Monroe Doctrine 
is to be absolutely sacred ; no question which has any 
reference to it is to be within the jurisdiction of the 
League. With all those conditions attached, as they 
stand, the Covenant, so far as America is concerned, 
clearly becomes a wreck. We do not, however, believe 
that they will all be carried. Very probably there 
will be some reservations, which will perhaps handicap 
the League; but it is not worth while to speculate 
on them at this moment. As for the fuss that has been 
made about the large number of votes which the British 
Empire will possess, we do not think that need be 
taken too seriously. As a moral objection it does not 
carry much conviction, coming from the extreme 
champions of the Monroe Doctrine. For one may well 
ask whether some of the South American nations are 
less likely to vote with the United States than is Canada 
to vote with Great Britain. As a practical objection, 
it has been answered sufficiently by President Wilson. 

To gauge the seriousness of the delay which America 
is imposing on the world, it is only necessary to glance 
at the programme which the League of Nations has 
before it. Its first big task will be to set up the new 
regime in the Saar Valley. It is true the inhabitants 


of the Saar Valley are not giving any trouble ; they are 
not engaged in any of the fifteen or twenty wars which 
are being waged in the jreconstituted world. But 





they are living under military rule, deprived of even 
the modicum of political liberty allowed them by the 
terms of the Treaty, and’they have a right to be impa- 
tient. Beyond this, the}League has to arrange its 
procedure ; to establish*the international Court of 
Justice; and to take over the Supreme Economic Council, 
if that is to continue, from the Peace Conference. 
It has to satisfy itself as to the treatment of the 
‘“* minorities ’’ im Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Greece 
(Serbia and Rumania have not yet signed their under- 
takings in this matter). It has the whole question 
of mandates before it. At present, we are in an 
impasse on this question; for no one knows whether 
America will accept any mandate at all in the Near 
or Middle East, where she is urgently required. And 
no one knows what is to be done with the remnant 
of Turkey or with Armenia, should America refuse to 
put her finger in the pie. The question of disarmament, 
also, is waiting to be tackled. The French Chamber 
last week passed a unanimous resolution urging an 
immediate meeting of the League of Nations to con- 
sider the means of carrying out “a progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments,” making ultimately for universal 
disarmament. And meanwhile militarism, recovering 
from its indisposition, is beginning to “ sit up and take 
notice.” Finally, a little further in the background 
there are the various victims of the incompetence or 
injustice of the Peace Conference, hoping for some sort 
of redress. By the time that Asia Minor has been 
disposed of we have no doubt the list of these will be 
considerably swollen ! 

What are the prospects of the League when it does 
begin its labours? Apart from the difficulties about 
America, they are better than they were a few months 
ago. Much of the antagonism that was apparent at 
midsummer has calmed down. The opposition to 
admitting Germany and Austria is nothing like so 
violent or so widespread. German and Austrian dele- 
gates have been invited to Washington, and once they 
are there it is certain that they will be asked inside 
the Conference. A favourable opinion has grown 
steadily among the neutral nations as well as the smaller 
Powers who took part in the war. And, what is not 
least important, we believe that, so far as the officials 
of the League are concerned, from Sir Eric Drummond 
downwards, there is no reason to fear that the spirit 
and methods of the old diplomatic service will pass 
over into the new organisation. But this, though it 
means much, is not all that is wanted. An enlightened 
and enthusiastic secretariat will not make a Paradise 
of the world if the peoples themselves are indifferent. 
At present, the masses in every country care little 
and know less about the League of Nations. They 
have been disillusioned and disgusted by the Peace 
Conference. How could they have been otherwise ? 
They have accepted their statesmen, their Foreign 
Offices and their “inspired” Press as regrettable 
necessities, and concerned themselves with other things. 
But it is vital that they should be awakened to the 
truth that the League, if it is to be anything but a 
hollow sham, depends on an active democracy. We 
are glad to know that the Mansion House meeting of 
the League of Nations Union next week is to inaugurate 
a campaign of instruction—a campaign in which, as 
Mr. Maxse says, the sentimentalists will flood the 
country with torrents of tosh! 


LO, THE POOR BOURGEOIS! 


F there was one feature of the great railway strike 
I more melancholy than another, it was the figure 
cut by a certain section of the middle-classes. 

For our part we have always been impatient of dull gibes 
at the middle-classes—gibes that are the boast of the 
artistic and revolutionary young but that are as cheap as 
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Easter Monday jewellery. One would imagine, to hear 
some of these pert creatures talking, that the middle- 
elasses had only to disappear in order to give us an earthly 
Paradise inhabited by idealists, art-students and ballet- 
dancers. There is a sort of young revolutionary who is 
fond of saying: ‘‘ The working-classes and the upper-classes 
are fine, but the middle-classes ought to be exterminated.” 
Callow young artists will also occasionally confide to you 
their opinion that, while there is something to be said for 
the aristocrat and the working-man, the middle-classes are 
without a redeeming vice. The words, “ middle-class,” 
“ bourgeois,”’ “‘ respectable ’’ have come to be used for the 
most part as expressions of contempt. They conjure up 
a picture of men and women past their first youth, whose one 
ideal is safety, and who measure virtue, truth and beauty 
by their value in paper money. The middle-classes are the 
accepters of accepted things. They accept Christianity, 
Shakespeare and George Washington. They love to help 
a successful cause or a successful man to succeed. They 
have Shelley taught to their children in schools a hundred 
years after he isdead. Their opinion even of Mr. Shaw is 
modified when they discover that he is earning a large 
income. In speculation, whether in regard to politics or 
ethics, they are unadventurous. They like to deal with 
established opinions as with established firms. It is true 
that they quickly reconcile themselves to the parvenu, 
among opinions as among men. They are not entirely 
opposed to new opinions or new people. All that they object 
to is dangerous opinions and dangerous people. Opinions 
about Free Trade and Protection, about Church Disestab- 
lishment, about Federalism, and all those things that do 
not touch the fundamental problems of social justice— 
these the middle-classes are willing encugh to discuss and 
in a reasonable way to quarrel about. But anything more 
radical it is their instinct to dismiss as moonshine, rainbow- 
chasing and even sin. The revolutionary and the artist, to 
whom safety and money-values seem hardly better than the 
ideals of domestic animals, are infuriated to find the world in 
the hands of those whom they regard as spiritual poltroons. 

At times it is easy enough to understand their fury. 
On the other hand, it seems to us that what they regard 
as the characteristics of the middle-classes are the charac- 
teristics of almost all large classes of human beings. Safety 
is practically a universal ideal. The aristocrat fights for 
the safety of his estates. All through the eighteenth 
century, as we see in reading the history of the many 
hundreds of Enclosure Acts, he was using both Houses of 
Parliament for financial ends more unscrupulously than 
manufacturers or stockbrokers have ever been able to use 
them. He may have showntherecklessness of a gambler on 
the race-course and at the card-table; but he was never a 
gambler in his politics. He aimed at wealth, comfort, 
and the preservation of the established order. He regarded 
his own class as the nation—the enemies of his class as the 
enemies of the nation. His ideas were conventional and 
selfish. He was as timid in intellect as he was fearless in 
body. The fact that he was a great sportsman does not 
contradict the essential mediocrity of his ideals. As for the 
working-classes, they too have shown themselves strangely 
indifferent to the revolutionary and the artist. They, too, 
were in pursuit of a meagre safety. So eagerly did they 
cling to such small safety as was already theirs that again 
and again they ranged themselves on the side of those who 
injured them rather than risk its loss. They also must 
be added to those who accepted the accepted things. Con- 
vention, it may be said, is the chief ruler of all three classes. 
The truth is, the average man has never felt free enough 
from self-interest to follow an entirely disinterested course, 
whether in politics, in thought or in the arts. The riches 
of the rich man and the poverty of the poor man are sup- 
posed, by somé writers, to afford a certain relief from the 
mean cares that afflict the man who is neither rich nor 
poor. But the facts of history do not justify us in accepting 
this view. 


There is, at all events, just as much to be said for the 
opposite view of those who hold that great riches, like 
great poverty, reduce energy and initiative ; and that these 
qualities (which make for artistic, intellectual and political 
greatness) are more likely to be found in the middle-classes 
than in any other. Certainly, if we turn to literary genius, 
we shall find that it is mainly a bourgeois growth. English 
poetry, from the time of Chaucer (whose father was a 
vintner) to that of Browning (who was,born in Camberwell), 
has been for the most part a middle-class affair. Horace 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors included 
no Shakespeare. In politics, in science, in every branch of 
life indeed that makes a special demand on intelligence and 
devoted industry, the bourgeois may flatter himself that 
he belongs, if not to the best of all possible classes, at least 
to the best of all existing classes. His record is, compara- 
tively speaking, so excellent as to take all meaning from the 
gibe that would make him out a sort of odious slug and an 
insult to the sun. Holding his class in reasonable esteem 
as we do, however, we were alarmed to find a considerable 
section of it during the recent strike behaving with so little 
sense of the trend of events. It was not that his prophets 
had not warned him that a rush for Utopia was coming. 
They had told him that the war had changed everything, 
that England was to be made a home fit for heroes to live 
in, that justice was no longer to be a flower in an orator’s 
peroration but a living principle in social life. Scarcely a 
middle-class paper during the war that did not contain 
leading articles which were practically IO U's to the work- 
ing-classes to be redeemed after the signing of the Peace. 
What a beautiful house the working-man was to have! 
And the old theory that he was a dangerous animal who 
could fairly be asked to work a maximum of hours for a 
minimum wage—that was to go the way of Prussianism. 
What the working-classes had done since the coming of 
Peace has been to present their 10 U’s and to suggest 
payment. The old-fashioned bourgeois were horrified by 
the magnitude of their promises. They had a Government 
which thought in terms of money except when it was neces- 
sary to waste it, and which whispered: ‘ This will mean 
bankruptcy.”” Seeing itself face to face, however, with an 
indignant host of creditors, it concocted a scheme for 
buying off some of them, in the hope that the remnant 
would be less formidable and might even be unable to 
press for payment of its demands. What was contemplated, 
in other words, was nothing less than a repudiation of a 
large part of the national debt. Luckily, the common 
sense of the nation defeated this. But it was not defeated 
before it had been made clear that there were still hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who had no ideal beyond 
that of the safety of things as they were before the war. 
They longed to put back the hands of the clock as well as 
to wind up the watch on the Rhine. They had the idea that 
nothing could be better than to return to 1914. Their 
favourite attitude, indeed, was the 1914 attitude. They 
told themselves, with swelling chests, that, in standing up 
to the railway men, they were but doing as they had done 
in August, 1914, when they accepted the German challenge 
to a fight to a finish. In so far as the strike has come to a 
satisfactory end, it is due in a measure to those bourgeois 
who have begun to think of something better than a 1914 
bourgeois England. That the strike broke out at all, 
however, and that it was waged in many quarters with so 
much bitterness of speech, was the result of the incapacity 
of great masses of the bourgeois to escape out of their old 
bourgeoisie of thought. People of this kind fear above all 
things the disappearance of the bourgeois world. They 
cannot conceive a better world, unless it be a world of better 
servants and better telephones. Hear them discuss their 
servants in the railway train. “‘My wife said to me,” 
observed the man with the cigar and the weeping moustache, 
“*] think I have found a cook, if you don’t mind a fat ’un.’ 
I said I didn’t mind a bit. I don’t think there’s anything 


the matter with her, except that she’s stout.” His friend 
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opposite, on hearing the cook’s name, said that his wife 
had already tried her. ‘‘ She’s honest, but that’s about 
all there’s to be said for her.” ‘‘ Well,”’ observed the man 
with the weeping moustache, “ that’s better than nothing.” 
He threw up his right hand in a gesture of despair: ‘‘ The 
things we have had in the last three years, my dear fellow ! ” 
To him cooks were “ things,” and we do not doubt that many 
of them deserve the name. But it is the vice of the tradi- 
tional bourgeois view that it looks on all human beings of 
the employed class as things, and is surprised when the 
things come alive, and prove to have the same passions, 
needs and hopes as their betters. The conception of the 
human being as a thing was at the basis of slavery. It 
was at the basis of child-labour and all the worst horrors of 
the industrial revolution. It is at the bottom of the resent- 
ment felt at the present day by people who denounce as a 
Bolshevik every working-man who proves himself alive by 
standing upright. We have arrived at a stage at which 
things are once more becoming men, and the event seems to 
many people as horrible as a miracle. As a matter of fact. 
it is a perfectly natural development of society. It would 
be almost as difficult to oppose it effectively as to oppose 
the rising sun. There is no need for the bourgeois to feel 
alarmed. Again and again the world has seen the chattel 
evolving into a citizen, and the world has been in most 
cases a more comfortable place as a result. Our troubles 
at the present moment are merely a sign that the chattel 
era is slowly—quite slowly—coming to an end. The bourgeois 
will be perfectly safe if he does not insist on continuing to 
live in the day before yesterday, which is already in flames. 
Ruin can fall on him only if he stays in a ruined house, as 
many of his advisers are inciting him to do. It is, we admit, 
still a question how far our education has fitted us to 
grasp and solve the questions of to-morrow—whether, 
indeed, we are capable of thinking except in terms of the 
ruined house. This future will be decided by the extent 
to which we are capable of doing so. To doubt our capacity 
is to despair of the human race. If we do not possess it, 
there is nothing for it but catastrophe—a catastrophe in 
which would temporarily go down the upper-classes, the 
lower-classes, the middle-classes, and Uncle Tom Cobley 
and all. 


VENEREAL DISINFECTION 


ANY years ago now, Metchnikoff discovered 
that venereal infection can be arrested by 
prompt disinfection. Posterity will probably 
regard this as one of the most valuable dis- 

coveries in the history of medical science. It has not 
et received its due. We all know the achievements of 

hrlich and his salvarsan; but disinfection, promptly 
employed, makes venereal infection, whether of syphilis or 
gonorrhcea, impossible, and even so wonderful a remedy 
as salvarsan superfluous. At the International Medical 
Congress in London in 1913, Ehrlich and his salvarsan 
dominated all our thinking, and a Royal Commission 
was set up to study the whole subject in the light of 
this new knowledge. It reported in 1916 and, departing, 
left behind it the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases, of which the President is Lord 
Sydenham, who was Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission. The leading idea of the Report and of the 
propaganda of the N.C.C.V.D. is the value of early 
treatment. The subject of disinfection was not con- 
sidered in any serious fashion, though Metchnikoff’s 
work was, of course, well known. It was overshadowed 
by Ehrlich’s wonderful new drug. Steps have since 
been taken to provide free treatment, especially with 
salvarsan and its more recent substitutes, for venereal 
patients. But the pressure of the facts has led the 
N.C.C.V.D. to advocate nowadays not merely early 
treatment of actual disease, but disinfection—as T 
have always called it and as it will henceforth be 





generally called—at centres. It is true that this 
disinfection is called “ early (preventive) treatment,” 
but that is a detail, though a highly symptomatic one. 

During the war there has been a very great and 
unp ented spread of venereal infection, which is 
now extending to rural districts hitherto comparatively 
free. The disease is probably more rife in the civilian 
than the military population. The latest report of 
Dr. Helen Campbell, who directs the Infants’ Depart- 
ment of the City of Bradford, shows how syphilis is 
spreading there—and helping, of course, towards the 
destruction of Bradford’s population, which is now 
proceeding. Lately, also, I made comparison between 
the figures of births and notifications of ophthalmia 
neonatorum, which showed that gonorrhoea is also 
increasing in that (quite typical) city. (Our estimates 
of the incidence of venereal disease must necessarily 
be thus indirectly arrived at until we have their com- 
pulsory notification.) It is clear, and is generally 
admitted, that present methods fail; these diseases 
are extending and threaten to destroy the race. 

Following the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission and the action of the Local Government Board, 
the N.C.C.V.D. have prepared schemes for the universal 
establishment of centres where disinfection (camouflaged 
as early treatment) may be practised, as well as actual 
treatment of existing disease by salvarsan and the like. 
The Ministry of Health inherits this policy from the 
Local Government Board, and is in entire accord with 
the N.C.C.V.D. But, in order that anything shall be 
done, local authorities are indispensable. The greatest 
in the country, the London County Council, has recently 
rejected the scheme for provision of early treatment 
centres. I have reason to believe that local authorities 
generally, and the great voluntary hospitals, are finding 
quite impracticable the scheme that is proposed. Let 
us be quite candid and tell the truth—that adequate 
provision of such centres is unthinkable; they have 
not been, they never will be, and they cannot be, pro- 
vided ; there are no resources adequate for such pro- 
vision; there are not medical men and women avail- 
able ; no scheme has been seriously set forth that would 
deal with the rural problem; the patients would not 
and do not come as they should even where the centre 
is open, as it necessarily must be, all night, with a 
skilled attendant in waiting (and in how many places 
in all the land is there such provision, in being or in 
contemplation?). Briefly, the official scheme is im- 
practicable and already the evident failure that it 
always must be. What are we to do? 

The answer is that, even if centres were everywhere 
open day and night for disinfection, yet time, the vital 
factor, would necessarily be lost in every case ; and that 
immediate self-disinfection is preferable to delayed 
disinfection at centres even if that were more than a 
scheme on paper. The evidence as to the time factor 
is experimental and clinical, and is disputed by none. 
Provision should therefore be made, say many of us, 
for immediate self-disinfection by all persons who have 
exposed themselves to venereal infection. The sub- 
ject has been discussed in many places, including these 
columns, and at length the Minister of Health appointed 
an Inter-Departmental Committee, whose report on 
this matter is now before us in the form of a White 
Paper (Cmd. 822). It is signed by Major Astor, as 
Chairman of the Committee, but the names of his 
colleagues are, most regrettably, not published. The 
Committee heard evidence which is published, and 
conclude that the provision of means for the practice 
of self-disinfection is neither desirable nor practicable. 
All serious citizens who care for the future of our race 
should study this document. I will only note that 
the same page which cites the evidence of Sir Archdall 
Reid and his magnificent achievement in Portsmouth, 
epoch-making, nation-saving in the fullest sense of 
those strong words, states that “ amongst those forces 
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which during the war employed the prophylactic packet 
system most energetically, no proportionate reduction 
was brought about in the infection-rate.”” (See also 
Sir Archdall Reid’s letter in the Times, September 26th, 
1919.) 

Briefly, then, provision for self-disinfection is rejected 
by the authorities in this country. True, some of the 
eminent men who control the policy of the N.C.C.V.D. 
are anxious about it, and go so far as to recommend 
the use of soft soap and water after exposure, though 
they make a distinction, not evident to all eyes, between 
the recommendation of that particular chemical on 
the one hand and, say, calomel or potassium perman- 
ganate on the other. Indeed, the lecturers for the 
N.C.C.V.D. are forbidden, by a special resolution of the 
Council, to describe or recommend self-disinfection, 
except that, nowadays, it would appear, potassium 
palmitate, potassium stearate and potassium oleate 
(i.e., soft soap) may be mentioned, but not potassium 
permanganate. Palmitate is moral, permanganate im- 
moral ! 

For why do the civil authorities and the semi-official 
N.C.C.V.D. refuse to employ the means which, in 
several large experiences, have put an end to the diseases 
which are now engaged in putting an end to our race ? 
“Moral ”’ considerations determine their attitude. No 
committee, however composed, could have published 
the evidence, on the one hand, and the report, on the 
other, of the White Paper, unless moral considerations 
had been involved. No one promoting a Bill to prevent 
quacks from treating venereal disease could have 
contrived to insert in it a clause which forbids a chemist 
to name calomel ointment, or potassium permanganate 
(or, indeed, presumably soft soap), as means for the 
ag of venereal infection, if moral considerations 

ad not been involved. And that is why so many 
distinguished, honourable and well-meaning men and 
women are now in the impossible and dreadful position 
of fighting against the simple, safe, efficient, inexpensive 
method of preventing venereal disease—for the lack of 
which the most appalling injury is being done to our 
nation and our race.* 

There is evidently no moral distinction between the 

provision of delayed disinfection at centres and the 
provision of immediate self-disinfection; or between 
the palmitate of potassium and the permanganate of 
that same metal. Those who have, despite themselves, 
been forced so far as to accept the first must ere long 
realise that they cannot reject the second on moral 
grounds. There is one real distinction, and only one, 
between delayed disinfection at centres and immediate 
self-disinfection ; the first is impossible and futile, 
the second is possible and effective. 
_ A grave moral responsibility is involved, though it 
is not that which the moralists recognise. Their con- 
cern is whether, by the publication of knowledge about 
disinfection and the provision of access to disinfectants, 
they may fail to prevent anyone from immorality 
whom fear of painful physical consequences would 
have otherwise deterred. Mr. Bayly had some cogent 
observations on this in the Daily Telegraph, September 
28th, and I will not discuss it here, for it raises the 
whole question of the principles of sexual ethics. But 
my own attitude, as a public teacher, when faced with 
the problem of my duty in this regard is that I decline 
to incur the appalling moral responsibility of attempting 
to conceal or make inoperative the knowledge which, 
I know, would save hosts of the innocent, wives and 
children and the unborn, from damnable disease. 

Those who share this opinion are called upon to do 
something in pursuance of their belief. There has been 
formed a Venereal Prevention Committee, whose first 
letter, most influentially signed at a few hours’ notice, 





bg See Section ILI., ‘The Management of Venereal Disease,” in 
A Vision of the Possible, by Lt.-Col. Sir James W. Barrett, M.D., 
(H. K. Lewis and Co.) 


etc., etc. 


appeared in the Times of September 28th; and readers 
who think it their duty to protect the innocent and the 
helpless from the foulest calamities should communicate 
with the Honorary Secretary of the new body, Mr. 
Hugh Wansey Bayly, M.C., M.R.C.S., at 148 Harley 
Street. In view of the facts before us I believe that 
the destiny of this nation largely depends upon the 
success of this new movement. LENs. 





OBSERVATIONS 
Ae from the Morning Post, which must have 


imagined the Prime Minister to be in earnest 

in his allusion to an anarchist conspiracy, nobody 
seems to have been much scandalised, or even astonished, 
by the scenes of fraternisation reported from Downing 
Street towards the close of the strike negotiations. When 
Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, one of his diffi- 
culties was the persistence of his own and the enemy's 
outposts in spending their off-hours together in friendly 
conviviality at the same inn, just as at an earlier epoch, 
according to the historian, Saladin and one or other of his 
Crusader foemen, having fought out a duel in the desert, 
would ride off side by side to rest under the palm-trees and 
drink at the same fountain. At Downing Street it is the 
Sunday joint (brought in, by a deft Dickensian touch, from 
round the corner) that completes the reconciliation between 
anarchy and the State—a process pleasantly enlivened by a 
running fire of sly quips from the host of the occasion at 
the expense of those unfortunate rhetoricians (Prime 
Ministers no less than Labour leaders) whose fate it is 
throughout life to be constantly misunderstood and mis- 
represented. Altogether a most humorous and agreeable 
picture, incompatible though it may be with the darker 
conceptions inspired by Scotland Yard. 

* * * 

One almost sees the famous spell at work. In the settle- 
ment ultimately reached, one of the Labour leaders tells us, 
more was due to the Prime Minister than to some of his 
colleagues. This is as it should be, but there is also reasor 
to believe that a settlement might have been reached earlier 
if the Prime Minister had taken a firmer line with his 
colleagues from the beginning. Friendly rumour credits 
him with having vetoed certain devices of Prussianism 
(to use his own word) suggested by the fight-to-a-finish 
section of the Government, but if rumour is accurate those 
schemes were so monstrous as to contain within themselves 
their own veto. On the other hand, I understand that 
quite serious consideration was given to a proposal which, 
if approved, and if the dispute had gone on, would have 
come into effect in the course of the past week—namely, to 
declare a time-limit to the strike and to enforce it by a 
threat that after the date thus fixed no man still out could 
hope to be reinstated in his former employment. 

* “ + 


Of the different lessons drawn by different moralists 
from the dispute perhaps the most perilous is that embodied 
in the conclusion, much favoured at the moment in Minis- 
terialist quarters, that the industrial deadlock on a national 
scale is almost as effectual a political slate-cleaner as a first- 
class war. For an illustration of the soundness of this thesis 
we are confidently referred to the history of the Rusholme 
contest and to its still undisclosed result. Probably enough, 
that event, should it verify the revised forecasts of the 
»rophets, may lead to important political reactions. Is it, 
in that case, to encourage a provocative industrial policy 
as well? Before launching finally on so dangerous a sea 
Mr. Lloyd George may be trusted to take further soundings. 
Thus a Coalition success at Rusholme might be sweetened 
for the Opposition—or, rather, for all parties, to say nothing 
of the cause of learning—by the release of Sir Auckland 
Geddes from the representation of Basingstoke for the benefit 
of MacGill University. Perhaps, too, Ashton-under-Lyne 
might then be vacated in form as well as in fact, and in 
addition we might see an epidemic of by-elections spreading 
from Dorsetshire to Argyllshire and from Newcastle to 
Cardigan. Many are known to be waiting for the signal, 
but before the first starters had gone far, I imagine, this 
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particular lesson would require no further rasan mye Indeed, 
there is still an excellent chance that it may be unlearned 


at Manchester. 
* * * 


For the discretion and good sense with which the troops 
were kept out of sight during the greater part of last week 
Lord Haig’s influence was largely responsible, just as to 
Scotland Yard once more was due the injudicious clatter 
made over the project of a Civil Guard—an idea borrowed, 
I believe, from a foreign capital and rather unpleasantly 
suggestive of the sinister nomenclature of White Guards 
and Red Guards in other parts of Europe. I understand, 
too, that to the fussiness of this new department of State 
the members of certain of the West-End clubs owe their 
acknowledgments for the special call with which many of 
them were individually favoured to join the new force— 
a summons, by the way, based on grounds which might have 
been designed by authority to corroborate Mr. Robert 
Williams’s blunt conception of the strike as a clean-cut 
issue of class versus class. But there was no end to the 
activities of this versatile new power. I am even told that 
it was not unwilling at one time to take over certain branches 
of a threatened newspaper enterprise. 


Experts in the mysteries of the Irish labyrinth are equally 
confident of the unimportance of Sir Edward Carson’s 
latest last-ditch message to Ulster, and of the real importance 
of his recent retreat from Cumberland to Kent rather than 
struggle on a few miles further to join his expectant friends 
in Belfast. So far as it goes this unusual failure in enter- 
prise is believed to be of hopeful augury. Many and 
variable as have been the thoughts of the Government 
concerning Ireland, the Ulster leader’s knowledge of them 
has hitherto kept pace with every variation; hence, it is 
suggested, his present reluctance to commit himself too 
deeply. Naturally Orangeism is perplexed, and does not 
conceal its distrust of the nature of an emergency (absurdly 
connected with the strike) which, broadly demanding the 
presence of Sir Edward Carson within call of Downing 
Street, has had the simultaneous effect of summoning into 
the same convenient zone many other representative Irish- 
men, including some prominent Nationalists. 


* * @ 


A touch of malice is to be discerned in the suggestion that 
the Cabinet have only just realised that the Home Rule 
Act of 1914, unless repealed or further postponed by Parlia- 
ment in the interval, comes into force automatically with 
the end of the war. Unvigilant as Ministers may be, they 
are not quite so drowsy as that would imply. Or if still 
a little sluggish, they have at least had the wit to guard 
themselves against being caught napping. Out-and-out 
repeal of the suspended Act would scarcely suit their book, 
but I should not be surprised to see another suspensory 
Act brought in this session, pending the production of a 
really definitive solution by and by. This would be strictly 
in keeping with the habits of the present Government. 
But in any case the end of the war is even yet not in sight. 
Some weeks ago it was negatively foreshadowed by the 
Education Department as unlikely to occur before next 
January. Moreover, when the last of the Peace treaties 
has been ratified the date of that event is to be taken as 
fixing only “as nearly as may be” the date of the end of 
the war. Much elasticity in “as nearly as may be”! 

JADE. 


Correspondence 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—The articles on the strike in your issue of October 4th 
are admirable, but to one at least of your subscribers, who rarely 
finds himself at variance with you on such questions, they appear 
to deal very inadequately with the main issue, namely, whether 
the men were justified in striking as and when they did. ‘ What 


the public complain of,” said Mr. Thomas on October 5th (as 





reported in the Times), “ is not the justice of your cause, but the 
method of striking.” 

It would be absurd, of course, to maintain that because the 
railways are vital to the industry of the country the men must 
not strike in any circumstances. The strike is a weapon of which 
no body of workers must be deprived. But is it not equally 
clear that, where the suspension of work immediately affects 
the whole community, the strike should be the last resort? Mr. 
Thomas may again be quoted. In the same speech he said, 
““ There can be nothing more dangerous, or more calculated to 
imperil the life of the State, than a war in which one section of the 
community is at war with the community as a whole,” thus 
admitting that the strike was, in effect, an act of war. Ina 
war of some 500,000 men against the rest of the nation there can 
be no doubt which side would win, but if this had been “ fought 
to a finish,” by the men being starved out, the consequences 
would have been more disastrous than one cares to calculate. 

What; then, were the men to do? They had, as you point 
out, negotiated for six months with the Government, and had 
finally received a “ definitive” offer which they could not 
possibly accept. The answer surely is that they should, as their 
next step, have appealed to the only possible tribunal, that of 
public opinion. No such appeal was made. The general public 
knew absolutely nothing about the matter until three days before- 
hand, and, bewildered by conflicting figures and arguments 
about “ equalisation,” ‘ standardisation,” and other technical 
terms, was still in the dark when the strike began. Now we 
know that the real question was, broadly, whether a large section 
of railwaymen should have their wages reduced, eventually, 
from about 51s. to about 40s. a week, with the cost of living still 
double what it was before the war. If this had been generally 
understood, there might well have been such a strong expression 
of public sympathy with the men that the Government would 
have been forced to reopen negotiations, with the promise of a 
speedy settlement. 

I believe, then, that large numbers of people felt that the men, 
by striking as they did, put themselves entirely in the wrong. 
They could have lost nothing by waiting. The Government’s 
preparations for dealing with the strike were, as the men no doubt 
knew, completely made, but nothing that the Government could 
do in another week or two would make the strike appreciably 
less formidable. We could be fed, but if the strike went on all 
industry that depended on coal and the traffic in goods generally 
must stop. It may be that the men’s leaders could not hold them 
any longer ; it may be, as you argued, that a section of the Govern- 
ment desired and brought about the strike; but the fact remains 
that the men, with a thoroughly good case, put themselves 
in the wrong. Instead of placing that case fully before the public, 
and giving it time to make up its mind, they declared war. 

The result was that large numbers of peoplejwho (like the present 
writer) thoroughly distrust and are entirely opposed to our 
present “rulers,” and are convinced that a decent wage for 
railwaymen should be the first consideration, nevertheless felt 
bound to fight the strike by every fair means. It is only to be 
hoped that the result may not also be to strengthen and prolong 
the existence of an unrepresentative and discredited Government, 
—Yours, etc., SOcIALIsT. 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In our relief at the ending of the great strike we must 
not shirk the question of who was responsible for beginning it. 

The theory of THe New SraTesMan is that it was engineered 
by the Government—in which case we certainly ought to take 
Lord Fisher’s advice and sack the lot. 

But this theory presents certain difficulties. How is it that 
the Executive Committee did not see through the plot of the 
Government and frustrate it by the simple expedient of not 
striking ? 

From Mr. Sidney Webb’s account of the rupture of negotiations 
it would appear that Mr. Lloyd George made the men a not 
entirely unacceptable offer, but that the leaders were so incensed 
by Sir Auckland Geddes’s use of the word “ definitive m (since 
given up) and by Sir Eric Geddes’s whispered aside to the Premier, 
that instead of discussing this offer they abandoned the Con- 
ference and ordered an immediate strike. They thus rushed 
headlong into the trap that the Government had set for them, 
although they knew that a complete organisation for maintaining 
the food supply and the most necessary communication had been 
thoroughly worked out and was then quite ready. 

Obviously, the theory of Taz New StaTesMaNn implies that 
the trusted leaders of the railwaymen are a set of hot-headed 
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idiots. I have a difficulty in believing this ; and even supposing 
it to be true, is it wise to say so just now ? 

I prefer an explanation which would make the working man 
out to be somewhat less of an angel and a great deal less of a fool. 
I think he, too, would prefer it.—Yours, etc., 

Joun COLLIER. 

North House, 69 Eton Avenue, N.W. 3. 

October 6th. 


[We certainly do think that the men “ rushed into the trap 
which the Government had set for them.” In difficult nego- 
tiations of this kind everything depends on the atmosphere of 
the discussion. Certain individuals on the Government side 
apparently set out to create an atmosphere of hostility and 
distrust—and succeeded. Mr. Lloyd George might have remedied 
this; but he held his hand. If the men, in these circumstances, 
had not accepted the challenge offered them, they would have 
been angels indeed ; whereas they were, in fact, British working 
men. But this being admitted, there is surely no need to go to 
the opposite extreme and call them “ hot-headed idiots.”— 
Ep. N.S.] 


“THE MEN ARE ALWAYS RIGHT” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 4th, a writer says, under the 
above heading “‘ And so the story of cruelty to horses was sent 
forth as first-rate propaganda against the strikers.” 

I read your paper regularly because of its fairness and its 
humanity ; and I should like to protest against the unfairness, 
and, if you will forgive me, the inhumanity, of the above remark, 
It does small justice to thousands of persons who, without any 
clear knowledge of the particular issues and certainly with no 
original animus against the strikers, were genuinely shocked 
by the unnecessary cruelty, not only to horses, but to animals 
of all kinds, which the strike produced. 

Your contributor also says that “ there was no evidence that 
a single horse had been left without food and drink.” There 
was abundant evidence—unless he accuses all the Press corre- 
spondents of deliberate lying—that hundreds of horses were 
found by volunteer helpers in acute distress for want of food and 
drink, owing to their abandonment by the men whose duty it 
was to attend to them. I believe that there were laudable 
exceptions, and indeed in most cases the men may have left 
them supplied with food and water for one meal ; but to suggest 
that they or their leaders are thereby exonerated, seems to 
me a mere quibble. And, anyhow, your contributor does not 
refer to the cattle, sheep and poultry which were left to starve 
in the confined space of cattle-trucks and crates. Perhaps he 
considers that there is no “ evidence” that any particular cow 
was actually incommoded in any way ! 

The facts, however, cannot seriously be disputed. What I 
resent is the assumption that the widespread public indignation 
against these avoidable cruelties to animals was no more than 
a piece of propaganda against the strikers. I ventured myself 
to write a letter to the Press on the subject. I said nothing 
about the merits of the strike, and I say nothing now. And 
I certainly did not write that letter in order to injure the strikers 
as strikers, or with any idea of propaganda. I wrote it simply 
for the sake of the animals ; because it is a stain on our civilisa- 
tion that it should be possible for acts of cruelty to animals to 
be committed and condoned as an incidental move in an indus- 
trial dispute ; and because the Press ought to lead public opinion 
in such a matter and do all it can to stir the public conscience 
to indignation. 

The strikers can look after themselves ; and so can the com- 
munity. The animals cannot. And my view is that no man 
and no body of men ought on any pretext to cause or permit 
them to be cruelly treated. I should hold the same view, and I 
should have written the same sort of letter, if the cruelties in 
question had been caused by the Government or the manage- 
ment of a railway or any other body of men. Cruelty to ani- 
mals is not a political or a “class ” question. It is a question 
of common humanity. And your contributor’s observation 
insults the humanity of the race. The whole tone of his remarks 
is wrong. 

May I add this? Personally, I believe in the humanity of 
the average man, including the average railwayman. And 
I believe that very few of them, individually, would have been 
capable of these acts if they had not been subject to the orders 
of their leaders. That accusation has already been made and 
not, so far as I know, contradicted. However, that may be, 
the leaders are responsible. It would have been easy for them 








to issue instructions exempting from the operation of the strike- 
order any men whose services were necessary to the welfare of 
animals. Apparently, they took no such steps. And they are 
to blame. 

Your contributor, Sir, may be tempted to regard this letter 
also as vindictive propaganda against the railway-leaders ; 
but I will ask him to believe, if he can, that I and thousands of 
our countrymen are genuinely distressed by these events and by 
the possibility of their recurrence at the next “ well-organised ” 
strike. And that is the practical point of this letter. If it is 
useless to appeal to the humanity of strike-leaders in the future, 
let me appeal to them, if only as a matter of policy, to recognise 
the sincerity and depth of the public indignation in this matter, 
and think carefully before they again provoke it. The safe- 
guarding of animals will be a small thing to arrange ; it will 
in no way prejudice the success of the strike ; and—if all human 
actions must indeed be reduced to terms of “ propaganda ”— 
it may be a powerful argument for the men in the conversion 
of public sympathy. If they once realise that quite mild and 
reasonable people become exceedingly angry when they read of 
these things in the papers, and that it is very difficult for angry 
people dispassionately to consider the real merits of a strike, 
the animals may hope for more consideration in the future. 
But if they are encouraged by such remarks as I have quoted 
to look upon the anger of animal-lovers as an artificial thing, 
hurriedly manufactured for the purposes of “ propaganda,” 
then God help the animals in the next strike !—Yours, etc., 

Lesuie Scorr. 

20 Egerton Terrace, S.W. 

October 8th. 


[Mr. Leslie Scott seems to have misapprehended the point 
of the sentence he quotes. We never dreamed of suggesting 
that the public indignation itself was ‘“ propaganda ’— 
it was obviously sincere and spontaneous. It was the stories 
which gave rise to the indignation which were “ propaganda.” 
We will not talk of “ deliberate lying” on the part of Press 
correspondents, but we have reason to believe that most of 
these stories were grotesquely exaggerated and substantially 
misleading, and were “ written up” with propagandist objects. 
Mr. Scott will understand that while we do not for a moment 
question his bona fides, he does not offer to vouch personally 
for even one instance of deliberate cruelty, and as an eminent 
barrister, he cannot expect us to accept as evidence his obiter 
dictum that “the facts cannot seriously be disputed.” Given 
the facts, we have of course no quarrel with any of his con- 
clusions.—Eb. N.S.] 


RUMANIA AND THE JEWS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMan. 

Sir,—I regret that a serious illness from which I have not yet 
quite recovered has prevented me from replying sooner to the 
letter of Mr. D. N. Ciotori which appeared in your issue of Sep- 
tember 27th. It is, indeed, significant that in the whole of my 
long indictment of Rumania’s ill-treatment of the Jews the only 
flaw he believes to have discovered concerns the admission of 
Jews to the secondary schools and universities and their practice 
of medicine. Your readers will hardly need to be informed 
that in all eastern countries in which there are laws discriminating 
against a particular nationality some of its members are generally 
able to circumvent the prohibition by influence, ingenuity, or 
the connivance of a local official. But the citation of instances 
showing that there are some Jewish students at the Rumanian 
universities by no means disproves the existence of a general 
rule for their exclusion. It rather forms a testimony to the un- 
quenchable thirst of the Jew for higher education. Your corre- 
spondent reproaches me with ignorance of the real conditions 
of Rumanian Jewry. I wonder whether your correspondent 
remembers that a former Minister of Education, M. Haret, at 
a memorable sitting in the Rumanian Parliament, openly accused 
Professors Jorga and Cuza of deliberately “ ploughing” Jew 
students who succeeded in being admitted to university 
examinations. 

Mr. Ciotori’s statement that the Jewish question in Rumania 
has been always regarded as a purely economical and social one 
is simply made to confuse the issue. The fact is that the native 
Jews of Rumania (with a few insignificant exceptions) have 
always been declared to be foreigners and treated as such. 
All the economic disabilities under which they have suffered 
have been imposed upon them in accordance with their status 
as foreigners ; and it is utterly beside the point to attempt to 
justify these medieval disabilities by conjuring up the peril of 
a Jewish economic conquest of Rumania. 
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Your correspondent repeats a legend that has appeared in 
various papers, that “ the whole Jewry in Rumania now enjoys 
political rights.” He is very badly informed indeed if he really 
believes this. He apparently does not even know that quite 
recently the Rumanian authorities announced a postponement 
of the date by which applications by native-born Jews for 
naturalisation should be handed in. There certainly cannot be 
the least doubt that if the Peace Conference, which has excellent 
means of finding out the facts, were satisfied that all the Jews 
in Rumania were now enjoying complete civil and political rights, 
it would not insist upon Rumania’s signing the Treaty safe- 
guarding the rights of the Jews as a national minority.—Yours, 
etc., Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


EXPROPRIATION IN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Wili you permit me a comment upon the article “* Land 
Expropriation in Rhodesia’? and at the same time to correct 
an error in a letter which with your permission I published in 
Tue NEw STATESMAN on March 8 last ? 

Exception has been taken to the description given in my letter 
of one of the members of the 1916 Native Reserves Commission. 
There were three members only of that Commission, and in my 
letter I referred to one of these gentlemen as the Company’s 
** Chief Land Agent,” whilst your correspondent refers to him 
as the Chartered Company’s Land Surveyor. Rhodesia is under 
the administration of the British South Africa Company (Char- 
tered Company) and the official in question appears in the Colonial 
Office List as follows :— 

** LANDS. 
** Surveyor-General.—_W. I. Atherstone.” 


Thus Mr. Atherstone’s correct designation is Surveyor-General. 

Since the publication of my letter and the article by your 
correspondent, our attention has been drawn to the fact that the 
Chairman of this Commission of three was not only an ex-em- 
ployee of the Company but actually a sergeant in the force of 
the 600 invaders of 1893, each man of which was entitled under 
the Jameson Secret Agreement to select 6,000 acres of the best 
land from the Matabele, to select and mark out certain gold 
claims for himself and also to his share of “‘ loot” under the 
following clause in that infamous secret agreement: ‘ The 
‘loot’ shall be divided: one-half to the B.S.A. Company and 
the remainder to officers and men in equal shares.” This loot 
included many thousands of head of cattle.—Yours, etc., 

191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. Joun H. Harris. 

October 6th. 


ULSTER AND IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir Edward Carson has recently stated that he believes 
the British Empire to be the greatest force for good, the best 
thing of its kind, which the world has ever seen. Will Mr. 
Harrison or any of the loyalists of Nationalist Ireland say as 
much ? 

Sir Edward’s British patriotism has been proved by his action 
in Ulster to be of a very near-sighted sort; by his political 
doings he has actually damaged the Empire, as the criticised 
review pointed out. Unwittingly, I maintain; for it is incon- 
ceivable that a man who believes what Sir Edward says he believes 
about the British Empire could even have contemplated harming 
the whole for the sake of a tiny part, even though that part 
may have been threatened by a grievous wrong. The Germans 
who had opportunities of knowing Sir Edward—did he not lunch 
with the Kaiser at Homburg, as Mr. Lynd reminds us—cannot 
have missed so obvious a point? and must have realised that 
in the event of war Sir Edward was just about as likely to afford 
them comfort as were his allies, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Roberts 
and Sir F. E. Smith. 

Mr. Lynd says: ‘ They (the Germans) relied on Carsonism to 
distract and divide English politics.” What actually happened 
at the outbreak of war ?—a reunion in which Sir Edward Carson 
assisted equally with John Redmond. It is true that Sir Edward 
sought guarantees for his side and people. So did John Redmond 
for his. The only difference was that Sir Edward had better 


English connections. Hence the tears! 

I have read the works of Ambassador Gerard. The “ evidence” 
on which he founds his allegations is merest hearsay, such as one 
could pick up in Dublin as well as in Berlin. If we remember that 
his works were written with a view to film production, we shall 


understand how suitable was the prominence assigned in his 
drama of Prussianism to a man like Sir Edward, known to picture 
paper readers all the world over for his facility in assuming 
sinister facial aspects. 

As to the Ulster importation of arms from Germany, the 
Nationalists also, I regret to say, imported their arms from that 
country.—-Yours, etc., THE REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest Mr. Lykiardopoulos’ 
article on Tolstoy’s Living Corpse, called Reparation at the St. 
James’ Theatre and, correctly, The Live Corpse in Constable’s 
complete edition of Tolstoy’s Plays. 

Having translated the play in question,and having discussed 
it with Tolstoy before it was published, I should like to be 
allowed to say that I think Mr. Lykiardopoulos overstates the 
case as to the “ unfinished” condition in which it was left. 
Anyone who reads it in Constable’s edition will see that, despite 
one or two slight obscurities referred to in the notes, the play 
itself is a complete whole, though in need of some revision. 
Tolstoy spoke of it to me as finished, but added that he did not 
wish to see it produced during his life, as he would in that case 
feel obliged to revise it to an extent that would interfere with 
other work that he had in hand. The perplexity as to what 
Tolstoy’s intentions were was probably due to Vladimir (not W.) 
Tchertkof’s fondness for preserving and fussing about with 
every draft or scrap of. writing Tolstoy produced and to the 
fact that Tolstoy always worked laboriously, re-writing every- 
thing several times. 

The Countess Sophie Tolstoy’s desire not to part with her 
husband’s MSS. (though she offered to allow them to be copied) 
is largely based on the fear that his “ friends” would, as Mr. 
Lykiardopoulos suggests, “‘ compile”? works from scraps left 
by him and present them to the world as works “ by Tolstoy.” 
Owing possibly to her vigilance this has not, I think, as yet been 
done, not even in the case of the play now under consideration.— 
Yours, etc., AYLMER MAUDE. 

National Liberal Club. 

October 8th. 


Miscellany 
“ WORKS AND DAYS” 


OME time or another, Apollo my helper, I would 

S write a new Works and Days wherein the land-lore 

of our own Beeotia should be recorded and en- 
shrined for a season. There should be less practice than 
Tusser—Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry—gives 
you, less art than the Georgics, but rather more of each 
than Hesiod finds occasion for. Though it is long since 
I read the Georgics, I seem to remember that the poem 
was overloaded with spicy merchandise. You might die 
of it, in aromatic pain. As for Tusser, certainly he 
is the complete Elizabethan farmer; sooner than leave 
anything out he will say it twice ; sooner than say it twice, 
he will say it three times. Nevertheless, he was a good 
farmer ; as poet, his itch to be quaint and anxiety to find 
a rhyme combine to make him unreadable. He writes like 
Old Moore : 

Strong yoke for a hog, with a twitcher and rings, 

With tar in a tarpot, for dangerous things ; 

A sheep-mark, a tar-kettle, little or mitch, 

Two pottles of tar to a pottle of pitch. 
‘“‘ Mitch ”’ is a desperate rhyme, but nothing to Tusser. He 
gives you a league or more of that; all the same, I don’t 
doubt he was a better farmer than Virgil. 

Hesiod also was a better farmer than Virgil, and a poet 
into the bargain, though the Mantuan had him there. He 
prefers terseness to eloquence, is onthe dry side, and avoids 
ornament as if he was a Quaker. Such adjectives as he 
allows himself are Homer’s, well-worn and familiar. The 
sea is atrugetos, Zeus hypsibremetés, the earth polyboteiré, 
the hawk tanysipteros, and so on. They have no more 
effect-upon you than the egg-and-dart mouldings on your 
cornices. His own tropes are more curious than beautiful, 
but I cannot deny their charm. The spring, with him, is 
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always gray—rodd» fap—which is exact for the moment 
when the breaking leaf-buds are no more than a mist over 
the woodlands. You shall begin your harvesting 


When the House-carrier shuns the Pleiades, 
And climbs the stalks to get a little ease. 


The House-carrier is the snail, of course ; and he shuns the 
heat of the ground, not the Pleiades. Here again is a 
maxim deeply involved in language : 

When ’tis a god’s high feast let not your knife 

Cut off the withered from the quick with life 

Upon the five-brancht stock— 
or, in other words, never cut your finger-nails on a holy day. 

Hesiod, by birth an olian, was by settlement a Boeotian. 

He lived and farmed his own land on the slopes of Helikon, 
under the governance of the lords of Thespiae, whoever 
they were. I have been to Thespiae, and certify that there 
are no lords there now. I saw little but fleas, and dogs of 
incredible savagery, where once were the precinct and 
shrine of Eros with a famous statue of the god by Praxiteles. 
It is not far from the Valley of the Muses, where or where- 
abouts those fair ladies met with Hesiod, and, as we are 
told in the Theogony, plucked him a rod of olive, a thing of 
wonder, 

And breath’d in me a voice divine and clear 

To sing the things that shall be, are, and were. 
Also they told him to sing of the blessed gods, 


But ever of themselves both first and last— 


and he obeyed them. When he won a tripod at Chalkis, 
in a singing contest, he dedicated it to his patronesses, 


There where they first instill’d clear song in me. 


So he was a grateful poet, which is unusual. 

In Works and Days he sang of what he knew best, the 
country round, and sang it as a poet should who was also a 
shrewd farmer and thrifty husbandman. It is full of the 
love of earth and of the ways of them who lie closest in her 
bosom; but it is full of the wisdom, too, which such men 
win from their mother, and are not at all unwilling to impart. 
There is a good deal of Polonius in Hesiod, who addresses 
his Works and Days to his brother Perses, a bad lot. Perses 
in fact had diddled him out of his patrimony, or part of it, 
by bribing the judges at Thespiae; and Hesiod, who doesn’t 
mince matters, loses no opportunity of telling him what he 
thinks of him. Indeed, one of MHesiod’s reasons for 
instructing him in good farming was that thereby he might 
perhaps prevent him from spunging on his relations. So 
the injured bard got a sad, exalted pleasure out of his 
griefs, and something back, too, in his quiet way. 

After a glance at the golden and other past ages he gets 
to work with a charming passage : 

Whenas the Pleiads, Atlas’ daughters, rise 

Begin your harvest ; when they hide their eyes, 

Then plow. For forty nights and forty days 

They are shrouded ; then, as the year rounds, they raise 


Their shining heads what time unto the stone 
You lay your sickle’s edge— 


and that is your time for harvesting. But you must work 
hard ; for the law of the plains, of the seaboard, and of the 
upland dales is the same : 

You who Demeter’s gifts will win good cheap, 

Strip you to plow and sow, and strip to reap— 
and if you in particular, Perses, will do that, perhaps you 
won't need to go begging at other men’s houses as you 
have begged at Hesiod’s. But he gives you warning that 
you will get no more out of him—than advice. 

The Pleiades, however, don’t set till November, and 
before that there is October to be considered, the season 
of the rains. Get you into the woods in October and cut 
for your needs. And what might those be? Well, a mortar 
to pound your grain in, and a pestle to pound it withal; an 
axle for your wain, a beetle to break the clods. Then, for 
your plows, look out for a plow-tree of holm-oak : that is 


the best wood forthem. Make two plows in case of accident, 
one all of a piece (airéyve) one jointed and dowelled. The 
pole should be of laurel or elm; the share must be oak. 
The vis is the plow-tree, and it is not always easy to find 
one ready-made—but get one if you can. 


Two oxen then, each one a nine year bull, 

Whose strength is not yet spent, the best to pull, 
Which will not fight i’ the furrow, break the plow 
And leave your work undone. To drive them now 
Get a smart man of forty, fed to rights 

With a four-quartered loaf of eight full bites : 
That’s one to work, and drive the furrow plim, 
Too old to gape at mates, or mates at him. 


That precise loaf, with just that much bitage, is the staple 
in Beotia to-day; but the aifns of forty will not so 
readily be found. Elsewhere in his poem Hesiod recom- 
mends something more in accord with modern practice : 


Your house, your ox, your woman you must have ; 
For she must drive the plow—not wife but slave. 


The terms are synonymous in Greece to-day. 
Plowing time is when you hear the crane in the clouds 
overhead. Be beforehand with your cattle. 
When year by year high in the clouds the crane 
Calls in the plow-time and the month of rain, 


Take care to feed your oxen in the byre ; 
For easy ‘tis to beg, but hard to hire. 


That is in Tusser’s vein, and no doubt comes naturally to 
rustic aphorists. A man may plow in the spring, too; and 
if Zeus should happen to send rain on the third day after the 
cuckoo’s first call, ‘‘ As much as hides an ox-hoof, and no 
more,” he may do as well as the autumn-tiller. In any 
case don’t forget your prayers when you begin plowing: 

You who in hand first the plow-handles feel, 

Or on the ox’s flank lay the first weal, 


Pray the Cthonian Zeus and chaste Demeter bless 
The grain you sow with heart and heaviness. 


for your vines. First, for the pruning, note this : 


When, from the solstice sixty days being fled, 
Arcturus leaves the holy Ocean’s bed 
And, shining, burns the twilight; when that shrill 
Child of Pandion opens first her bill— 
Before she twitters, prune your vines! Tis best. 
No reasons at all: simply “as yap dyewer.” The stars 
continue their signals. Vintage time is when Orion and 
Sirius are come to mid-heaven, and rosy-fingered Dawn 
sees Arcturus. Then 

Cut your grape-clusters off and bring to hive, 

Show ten days to the sun, ten nights; for five 

Cover them up; the sixth day draw all off— 


That is the way of it, Perses, and much profit to you in my 
learning, you scamp. 

Scattered up and down these frosty but kindly old pages 
are scraps of wisdom on all kinds of subjects—for life is 
Hesiod’s theme as well as agriculture. He will tell you 
under what star to go to sea, if sail you must; but better 
not seafare at all. However, if go you will, choose fifty 
days after the summer solstice. That is the right time, the 
only pretty swim-time. If you must venture out in the 
spring, let it be when you see leaves on the fig-tree top as 
large as the print of a crow’s foot—but even so the thing is 
desperate. 


For me, I praise it not, nor like at all— 
*Tis a snatcht thing—mischief is bound to fall. 


Then there’s marriage, certainly the greatest venture of 
all. Don’t think of it until you are rising thirty, anyhow. 
And as for her: 


Let her be four years woman, and no more ; 

In her fifth year take her, and shut the door 

Till she is yours, enured to your good laws. 

Take her from near at hand, and give no cause 
That neighbours find your wedding stuff for mirth: 
Than a good wife no better thing on earth ; 

Than a bad one, what worse? Pot of desire, 
That roasts her husband up without a fire ! 
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That would make her sixteen or thereabouts. Poor child! 
But neither Homer, nor Hesiod, nor any Greek I ever read 
had any mercy on women. Hesiod in more than one page 
lets you know what he thinks about them. It comes 
hardly from one who in the Eoie (if those apostrophes are 
his) was to hymn the great women of history and myth ; 
but there, I think, spoke the courtier Hesiod and not the 
husbandman. 

Lastly come a mort of things which you must not do. 
Here are some—for some must be omitted from the decorous 
page : 
Let not your twelve-year-old presume to sit 
On things not to be moved. That’s bad. His wit 
Will never harden; nor let a twelve-month child. 

Let no man wash in water that’s defiled 

By woman washing in it. Bitter price 

You pay for that in time. Burnt sacrifice 

Mock not, lest Heaven be angry. . . . So do you 
That men talk not against you. Talk’s a brew 
Mischievous, heady, easy raised, whose sting 

Is ill to bear, and not by physicking 

Voided. Talk never dies once set a-working— 
Indeed, in talk a kind of god is lurking. 

I regret to record the manner of death of the mainly 
pleasant old country poet, still more the supposed cause 
of it—but it may not be true. The Oracle at Delphi, which 
it seems he consulted after his triumph at Chalkis, warned 
him that he would come by his end in the grove of Nemean 
Zeus. He took pains therefore to avoid Nemea in his 
travels, and chose to stay for a while at Cnoé in Lokris, 
“‘ where,” says Mr. Evelyn-White, his editor in the Loeb 
Library, “he was entertained by Amphiphanes and Ganyktor, 
sons of Phegeus.”” But you never knew when the Oracle 
would have you, or where. (£noé was also sacred to 
Nemean Zeus, “and the poet, suspected by his hosts of 
having seduced their sister, was murdered there. His body, 
east into the sea, was brought to shore by dolphins, and 
buried at Ginoé; at a later time his bones were removed 
to Orchomenos.” An unhappy ending for the instructor 
of Perses! But it may not be true. To be sure, these 
poets—I can only say that to me it sounds improbable, and 
so, I take it, it sounded to Alkzus of Messene, who wrote 
this epigram upon his dust : 

When in the Lokrian grove dead Hesiod lay 
The Nymphs with water washt the stains away. 
From their own well they fetcht it, and heapt high 
The mound. Then certain goatherds, being by, 
Poured milk and yellow honey on the grave, 
Minding the Muses’ honey which he gave 
Living, that old man stored with poesy. 
That, surely, bespeaks a happier end to Hesiod. It is an 


epitaph that any poet might desire. 
Maurice Hew Letr. 


PROMENADE-CONCERT 


I. 
HALL I compare this crowded hall with life? ... 
Great thoughts begin; profound, but not too 
deep ; 

You know the style; loud organ-notes of praise ; 
Vague optimistic thunders: and the soul 
Of man (untrammelled by these Chappell walls), 
A solo violin that climbs toward heaven. 


Shall I compose an Ode for Wood and Wind ? 

I shall do no such thing. I'll puff my pipe 

And hark to moneysworth of rhythmic sound. 

I'll imitate the man who plays the drum; 

A solemn bloke that seldom gets his chance. 

Observe him now: he sets his drumsticks down, 
Straightens his black bow-tie; then folds his arms 
And stares at plump Sir Henry, bold as brass. 


II. 


I can’t imagine Promenades in spring. . . . 

What's that they’re playing now ? It’s full of autumn : 
And, down below, the crowd is like a harvest, 

With girls in scarlet caps like flaring poppies. 


September; and the murmur of the music 
Widens, and booms exalted as a gale 

That combs gigantic tree-tops: violoncellos 
Brown-golden, bending, bowing; and behind them 
Deliberate double-basses, gruff and pompous ; 
And blowing of bassoons and flutes and oboes. 
November; and the fiery leaves are falling ; 

The forest burns with sunset; autumn’s ended. 
Remember. . . . In a pause you hear the drone 

Of London traffic rumbling on toward winter. 


III. 


My intellect’s ennobled by emotion. . . . 

This crowd’s a town; each heart a darkened house 
That glows with warmth and brightness from within 
While music surges through the lampless street. 


The street of what ? O yes, the street of life. 

I didn’t mean to do it when I started ; 

But now I’ve grown didactic I'll confess 

That music stands for love. Shall I compare 

This crowded hall with death? Even Queens are mortal ; 
And neither Wood nor Wind can live for ever. 


* * * 2% * 


If someone that I love were here to-night 

I could compare this crowded hall with life. 

It is your heart, your heart that I would sing to... . 
O someone that I love, stand up and crown me ! 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


Drama 


TWO REVUES 


N an article published not long ago in these pages I 
I ventured to remark that when I went to the theatre 
it was, much more often than not, for the purpose of 
seeing a revue. I put forward this statement with the 
utmost diffidence. It is so easy to deceive oneself, so easy 
to find solemn reasons for an irrational eccentricity, and 
so disagreeable to fall, however inadvertently, into a mere 
pose which has no solid basis of choice. But, the more 
closely I look into it, the more I am convinced by my own 
attitude. One thing seems to me to be clear, that, whatever 
else may be of advantage in the theatre, good acting is the 
one indispensable thing. Take from the drama one by one 
its component parts, and in the end you come to the bare 
bones, the sheer histrionic powers of the actors: you get, 
in fact, to the Commedia dell’ Arte, from which—or from 
something like it—the drama was first developed, and to 
which it may again be reduced. It is true to say, I think, 
that good acting may save a bad play, but that bad acting 
never yet was, and never can be, redeemed by a good play. 
And, perhaps, because it has come so near to the bare 
bones, to the Commedia dell’ Arte, the theatre of the revue 
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can show at this moment a greater number of competent 
actors than any other. There were once authors of revues 
whose names were printed on the programmes ; but these, 
as a race, seem to be disappearing faster than the Red Men 
of the West, nor, so far as I know, has any Reservation been 
set apart for the declining community. This change has 
been, without doubt, almost entirely a change for the good. 
The actors, free from the defects and prejudices of the authors, 
have been able to work out their own methods and to build 
up their own traditions. They have achieved, in conse- 
quence, a form of art which, if it be not the highest desirable, 
has yet its roots in the natural and unfeigned wishes of the 
society to which it appeals. They are in process of fixing 
their conventional comic types; and these types are such 
as this society desires to see satirised. They have evolved 
a tradition of intimacy with the audience; and it is this 
which this audience particularly requires. There was a 
time when fourteen authors and seventeen composers 
answered the indomitable enthusiasm of the first night of 
a musical comedy. But time has taken its revenges. The 
authors, who once outnumbered the actors (including the 
chorus), have been overcome by them. It is a fit subject 
for thought that where the theatre is at its healthiest, that 
is to say, where good acting most flourishes, the author 
counts for nothing. 


But before I go further I should like to guard against a 
possible misunderstanding. Let me frankly admit that 
the revue, even the best of revues, does not purge the 
passions by pity and terror. It is not the highest, or even 
a very high, form of art. I think if I could be assured of 
seeing a tragic actor, equal in his own sphere to Mr. Gilbert 
Childs in his, taking the part of Macbeth, I would rather 
see that performance than any revue that has ever been 

. But it is a mistake not to admit excellence in any 
kind, even if that kind be not the most elevated. It would 
be a more absurd mistake than ever when, as to-day, that 
is the kind in which excellence is most often to be found. 
No: the stage has given us, and can still give us, better 
things than revue. It does so even now, though rarely. 
But though there are a number of players of the first rank 
outside it, it remains broadly the truth that the theatre of 
the revue is certainly maintaining, perhaps even enriching, 
the standard of our acting, and doing this, it is legitimate 
to hope, for better things. 


My feelings on these points were strengthened, and my 
ideas clarified, by visits recently paid to two performances 
or, as we call them in this context, ‘‘ shows,” both of which 
were described as revues. Eastward Ho! at the Alhambra 
was much the less pleasing entertainment of the two. But 
I excuse its vices by the reflection that it is not included 
in my strictest definition. It is hampered by both an 
author and a plot; and it is staged in all the unfortunate 
conditions of a big theatre. The plot, a search for treasure 
in an Egyptian temple of Ashtoreth, was slightly inane. 
Unfortunately it was not thrown over until the very end, 
when, after persevering so long in company with actors 
who obviously would have given anything to be rid of it, 
it suddenly and unaccountably disappeared. But I do 
not think that any book, even if written with the right 
detachment and inconsequence, would allow of the peculiar 
flavour of this form of entertainment in a theatre so big 
as the Alhambra and on a stage so large. Mr. Ralph Lynn, 
who, if my memory serves me, made his name at the 
Vaudeville under quite different circumstances, struggled 
gallantly and did not succeed. He tried to broaden effects 
which are not susceptible of this treatment, and the effect 
was painful where it was not dull. The successes of the 
performance were Miss Violet Loraine, who has a personality 
which has no doubt been strengthened by playing in the 
robust company of Mr. George Robey, and Mr. Joe Spree, 
whose face deserves to be studied at closer quarters. 


_Bran Pie at the Prince of Wales Theatre is an altogether 
different affair. Here there is no plot, no sequence, merely a 





happy-go-lucky but elaborate pierrot show. But this mere 
trifle of entertainment includes a really surprising amount of 
talent. Revue appeals to our love of the easier sorts of 
humour and absurdity, to our love of colour and movement. 
And in doing these two things Bran Pie exercises remarkable 
ingenuity and economy of effort. The chorus, which ought 
to be an almost continuous background, is not sufficiently 
used ; but when it does appear its dresses make a constantly 
changing and delightful show of bright colours. It is, too, 
well drilled without having lost its vivacity. It was the 
discovery of the producers of the small revues that in the 
chorus small numbers and personality are more effective 
than multitudes of statuesque beauties. The chorus in 
Bran Pie has been chosen and trained with this principle in 
view and does its work excellently, especially one member 
of it, whom I would particularise if I knew her name, but I 
do not. 

But the remarkable feature of the performance is the acting 
of Miss Beatrice Lillie and Mr. Jack Hulbert. Mr. Hulbert 
has improved almost out of recognition since his amateur 
appearances, not so long ago, at Cambridge, and is now 
perhaps the leading claimant to be the successor of the late 
Basil Hallam. He plays, that is to say, one of the most 
definite of the conventional comic types of the revue, that of 
a modern, somewhat fatuous young man of fashion. Sucha 
speciality may be overdone ; but it is a part like another and 
requires playing. Mr. Hulbert plays it with that effect of 
any amount of force in reserve which is the final seal of good 
acting. He gets on terms with his audience without effort 
and he makes one wonder whether, after all, the justly 
despised author might not write a part for him in a comedy of 
the first rank. Miss Lillie inspires me with the same feelings. 
I think that possibly even the most determined opponent of 
revue must confine himself to deploring that her talents are 
not employed on more solid material. Even he could not 
deny the charm, reserve and precision of her quiet playing. 

It was the acting of these two that rescued from disaster 
one of the most surprising performances I have ever seen on 
the English stage. The parody of a “ bedroom play,”’ which 
occurs in the second act, is, to be frank, more objectionable 
than any of its originals. It was not so much a question of 
balancing on the razor-edge of decorum as of frequently 
tumbling on the further side with a decided thump, at which 
the audience painfully held its breath while the scene 
clambered up again. I cannot think that the audience liked 
it. I was amused to see every member staring straight in 
front of him and not daring to look at his neighbours until 
the business was over. But if it had been played with 
anything other than the quietness and simplicity of Miss 
Lillie and Mr. Hulbert, I imagine that half the audience, 
including myself, would have rushed screaming from the 
theatre. It was a remarkable performance ; but I hope they 
will not have to repeat it in any other piece. As for the rest, 
the Two Bobs are comedians of talent and geniality, who 
sing ragtime with skill, but do not quite throw themselves 
into the happy-go-lucky party which a good revue ought to 
be. Miss Phyllis Titmuss, who has improved since her last 
appearance, dances well and sings not so well; and the 
number at the end of the first act, in which all the principals 
sing different songs in rivalry, but without disharmony, is 
one of the most ingenious pieces of musical buffoonery I 
have recently seen. 

One asks oneself at the end why it is that we should be 
forced to go to revue in order to find this level of accomplish- 
ment. It is true that acting is the bare bones of drama; 
but those less essential component parts of it, which here are 
stripped away, are, none the less, parts very desirable for the 
theatre. Are we to hope that authors will presently utilise 
the wealth of histrionic talent which revue has provided ? 
Or will the general level of acting in the serious theatre, 
inspired by this example, rise to the point of being able to 
deal with the plays which are at present too good for it, 
incidentally extinguishing the plays which are at present even 
worse than it deserves ? Epwakp SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y the same post there reached me an indecipherable 
letter from a friend and a book on Handwriting 
Reform (Nelson. 1s. 6d.) by Mr. David Thomas, 

Director of Education for Carnarvonshire. The colloca- 
tion was too striking, and I sat down at once to read a book 
that, in the ordinary way, I might have considered off my 
beat. It is an interesting little book, and I recommend it 
to all teachers and parents. It contains diverse informa- 
tion. You may learn from it the reason why left-handed 
people stammer if they are forced to do things with their 
right hands ; how the Red Indians made themselves expert 
in the art of carving portraits of Queen Victoria ; the number 
of the Chinese symbols ; the development of our alphabet 
from pictographs; and what songs the Sirens sang. It 
contains much argument, fully illustrated, concerning the 
physical effects of various attitudes, and the relative 
advantages of various ways of holding the pen. But the 
chief “ reform” advocated is the adoption of a new style 
of writing in the schools. The hand traditionally taught 
has developed from “‘ copperplate ’’ which, as Mr. Thomas 
reasonably points out, goes directly the opposite way to 
the script of the copperplate engraver. Children are taught 
to slope forward, to thicken their down strokes, to join 
their letters and (to all appearances) to make their letters 
and words look as like each other as possible. The new style 
is the oldest style; a style like that of print (which grew 
out of medieval MSS.) or that of contemporary “ cal- 
ligraphers.”” Experiments have proved that children who 
are taught this style write beautifully in a few months, 
though their old-style fists have been atrocious. It is also 
believed that, writing vertical print-like letters not joined 
together, a child can write just as fast as he could in the 
common way. This is difficult to believe. If one tries 
to print nicely oneself one takes hours over a page. But 
one must take a gentleman’s word, especially when he 
backs it up with professional-looking statistics. The new 
style is easy and rapid for the writer, hygienic from the 
medical point of view, and productive of pleasure in the 
reader. What more can one ask? Specimens are given ; 
and they completed a conversion begun by Mr. Thomas's 


argument. 
* x * 


Having read this book and agreed thoroughly with its 
conclusions, I considered what nextI should do. To have 
sound principles is better than not to have sound principles ; 
to approve of reform is better than to be obscurantist. I 
am of that school—ancient, it must be admitted, and wide- 
spread—which holds that faith ought to be supplemented 
by works. It is, theoretically, never too late to mend; it 
is no good believing a thing if you don’t act on it ; an ounce 
of practice is better than a pound of precept. It therefore 
seemed to me that my duty was to endeavour to reform my 
own handwriting, of which frequent and not entirely baseless 
complaint has been made. 

* x x 


I set to work systematically. First I made notes on 
position and discovered (1) that I twist myself as the boy 
does in the picture where the desk is too high; (2) that I 
lean my head down to the paper as the boy does where the 
desk is too low. These things mean round shoulders and 
curvature of the spine; probably also, as my nose comes 
too close to the paper, a squint. Any of these maladies 
alone I might be able to bear, but I do not fancy an accumu- 
lation of the lot. I next studied the position of the fingers. 
My species is that most violently denounced, of which the 
dominant note is an acutely crooked forefinger with a pro- 
truding knuckle. This derives (our authority says) from 


holding the pen too tightly when young; or possibly from 


early efforts with a pencil and a slate. Instead of slanting 
the pen backwards at an angle of 20° to the straightforward 
line, I slope it slightly forward. Finally, as the outcome of 
this concatenation of gross errors, there is a kind of writing 
which would certainly not secure Mr. Thomas’s commen- 
dation. It is not, I comfort myself, the kind of writing for 
which he reserves his most thorough censure. Nobody has 
ever said to me ‘‘ Why do you model your handwriting on 
that abominable copperplate ?’’ When I read the passages 
exposing the infamy of copperplate I hold my head up. 
But if my writing is not like copperplate I must candidly 
admit that it is still less like print. In fact, I cannot think 
of anything at all that it is like. 


* * * 


So I determined to turn over all the new leaves at once. 
I juggled with desk and chair, finally restoring the status quo 
with the conviction that the fault was not in the furniture. 
I carefully placed the chair and desk at what the diagrams 
showed to be the sound distance from each other. I shifted 
to the left and sat up, with the pride of the Sphinx surveying 
the desert sands on which its paws so assuredly rest. I 
poked the pen and my fingers about until the pen was at 
the exact angle to the paper and the precise position between 
thumb and two first fingers. I noted that the soft pad of 
the hand was on the paper and, as for the third and fourth 
fingers, feeling that I ought to do the very best thing right 
off and take the advice of Mr. Edward Johnston, one of 
the greatest of all calligraphists, I tucked them clean away 
into my palm. No margin of error could be allowed. I 
was determined to carry out my instructions to the letter. 
I felt, I admit, very uncomfortable : rather as one feels in 
the dentist’s chair after the pinions have been fixed. But 
I meant to see it through. 

* * a 


I then wrote. I tried to write like print. I was anxious 
to turn out something like those beautiful copies of verses, 
reproduced by Mr. Thomas, which have been done by chil- 
dren of seven, and even six, in the public elementary schools 
of London. A page in that style, I thought, would make 
rather a nice present ; people might even like to frame it : 
and, ransacking my brain for the words of The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree, I set to work. But how difficult is the path of 
virtue. With what thorns is it beset. With the utmost 
concentration, teeth set and in the mood of Zarathustra, 
I stuck at it. But what happened was not writing like 
print. It was the sort of print that comes out of an irascible 
Planchette when it is jibbing against an unsympathetic 
manipulator. Mr. Yeats, himself, I am sure would not have 
recognised his charming poem. I have little time to spare 
and I think in this regard I had better leave progress to 


the next generation. 
a ag * 


It is scarcely to be supposed that the recommendations 
of Mr. Thomas and those who agree with him will be univer- 
sally taken up at once, though one has more hope now that 
the Board of Education is under Mr. Fisher than one has 
in ordinary times. These things spread gradually; it 
takes a long time for one good custom to corrupt the world ! 
But the better thing does always prevail in the long run if 
its superiority is obvious to the physical senses and, granted 
an average life in accordance with the insurance tables, I 
hope to see the day when copperplate and its stiff deriva- 
tives have disappeared. There was a time when any manu- 
script was a pleasure to contemplate : it was a work of art 
with a style. The time will come again. Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Graily Hewitt will not be freaks, but rather unusual 
exponents of an art that everybody practises. When the 
children on whose work Mr. Thomas draws have grown up, 
one will begin getting bills and demands for Income Tax 


inscribed in so fair a hand that it will be a pleasure to pay. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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Your Position Commercially and 
Socially Depends on Your being able 
to Speak Convincingly 





HOW I LEARNT TO BECOME A CONVINCING TALKER IN ONE EVENING. 
By GEORGE RAYMOND. 


“Have you heard the news about Frank Jordan ? 
He’s been made secretary of the company!” 


This news quickly brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the centre of the office. 


I could hardly believe my ears. I knew Jordan was 
a capable fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never would 
have selected him for any such sudden rise. I knew, too, 
that the Secretary of the Great Eastern had to be a big 
man, and I wondered how in the world Jordan secured 
the position. 

The first chance I got I walked into Jordan’s new office, 
and after congratulating him warmly I asked him to give 
the details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. His 
story is so intensely interesting that I am going to repeat 
it as closely as I remember. 


“T'll tell you just how it happened, George, because 
you may pick up a point or two that will help you. 


“You remember how scared I used to be whenever 
I had to talk to the chief? You remember how you used 
to tell me that every time I opened my mouth I got into 
trouble ? You remember how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what I wanted 
to say when I wanted to say it; and | determined that 
if there was any possible chance to learn how to talk I 
was going to do it. 

“T bought a number of books on public speaking, 
but they seemed to be meant for those who wanted to 
become orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was not 
only how to speak in public, but how to speak to individuals 
under various conditions in business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning how to talk interestingly, I read 
an announcement stating that Dr. Frederick Law had 
just completed a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘ Mastery of Speech.’ The Course was 
offered on approval without money in advance, so since 
I had nothing whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them, and in a few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the headings 
and a few paragraphs here and there, and in about an hour 
the whole secret of effective speaking was opened tc me. 


“For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying, and how to make 
everything I said interesting, forceful and convincing. 
I learned the art of listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong 
we I learned how and when to use humour with telling 
elfect. 


“The most wonderful part of the lessons was the 
actual examples of what things to say and when to say 
them to meet every condition. I found that there was a 
knack in making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to present 
complaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders. 
I picked up some wonderful points about how to give my 











opinions, about how to answer complaints, about how to 
ask the bank for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead 
of antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learnt how to bring them round to my way of thinking 
in the most pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material for talking and speak- 
ing, how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and 
it was only a short time before I was able to apply all 
the principles, and found that my words were beginning 
to have an almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. I began to acqnire an executive ability that 
surprised me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true 
diplomat. In my talks with the chief I spoke clearly, 
simply, convincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. I was given 
the job of answering complaints, and I made good. From 
that I was given the job of making collections. When 
Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was made 
secretary. My salary is now £1,500 a year, and I expect 
it will be raised this year. 


“And I want to tell you honestly that I attribute my 
success solely to the fact that I learnt how to talk to 
people.” 


When I sent for Dr. Law’s Course, I found it to be 
exactly as Jordan had stated. After studying the eight 
simple lessons I began to sell to people who had previously 
refused to listen to me. After four months of record- 
breaking sales during the dullest season I received a wire 
from the Chief asking me to return to the city office, and 
was appointed Sales Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. I know that there was nothing in me that had 
changed except that I had acquired the ability to talk 
where formerly I simply used “ words without 


reason.” 
SEND NO MONEY. 


So confident are the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., 
publishers of Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, of the result, once you have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course for free 
examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard to 
the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., National Business and 
Personal Efficiency (Dept. L. 55), 60 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 2, and the complete Course will be sent, prepaid, 
at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it back 
any time within three days after receipt and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have taken the 
Course, send only 30s. in full payment. You take no risk, 
and you have everything to gain, so write now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BANKRUPTCY 


War-Time Financial Problems. By Harriey WITHERS. 
Murray. 6s. net. 


A Primer of National Finance. By Henry Hicas, C.B. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 


Parliament and the Taxpayer. By G. H. Davenport, 
with Preface by the Rt. Hon. Herpert SAMUEL. 
Skeffington. 6s. net. 


Great Britain is now halfway through its sixth year of 
Government insolvency, meaning by this term a failure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay his way. The 
aggregate difference between revenue and expenditure, 
even taking credit as revenue for the enormous receipts this 
year from the sale of Government property, will amount 
to between seven and eight thousand million pounds. 
Mr. Hartley Withers writes as lucidly and trenchantly as 
ever on War-Time Financial Problems. But the title 
is misleading. It is the financial problems of Peace-time 
with which we must now concern ourselves, and over which 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, we may fear, is getting so many 
headaches. In next April’s Budget the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—nearly eighteen months after the cessation 
of hostilities—must definitely put his house in order, and 
present to the nation a solvent statement of revenue and 
expenditure. We cannot go on piling up deficits. Mr. 
Hartley Withers sees this clearly enough, and he is urgent 
in his demand for more taxes, to whatever extent may be 
necessary. There is no moré severe critic of the way the 
Government has drifted into chronic insolvency, by failing 
to take timely thought about the effect of war upon “ the 
City,” upon the currency and upon prices. Most of his 
newest book is, however, not upon war-time finance, but 
upon what we are to do now. He discusses many things 
most instructively, such as a Capital Levy (at which he 
shudders without making any effective points against the 
quite practicable scheme as it presents itself to the Inland 
Revenue authorities); the rapidly concentrating banking 
monopoly (against which he practically confesses himself 
helpless); and the currency of international intercourse 
(which he persists in thinking of as gold, whereas gold only 
settles the small ultimate balances, and the really im- 
portant question for the future is whether the working 
currency shall consist of private capitalist bills or Inter- 
national Postal Union drafts and telegraphic transfers). 
But practically Mr. Withers’ only suggestion to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a drastic (and reformed) Income 
Tax, with the Super-tax beginning as low as £500 a 
year of unearned income or £800 a year of earned income, 
“with skilful differentiation according to the circum- 
stances of the taxpayer.” Mr. Withers hopes that the 
nominal rate will not need to be as high as lls. 6d. 
in the pound! Well, if the great mass of doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, ministers of religion, salary recipients of all sorts, 
active business men, and annuitants—the vast majority of 
the middle class whose accumulated wealth is small 
relatively to their incomes—prefer this sort of Income Tax 
to a Capital Levy, the statistically insignificant minority 
of those whose fortunes are large in proportion to their 
earned incomes, who will once more escape their equitable 
share of the nation’s burden, will certainly not object. 
It is not a matter in which the great mass of the wage- 
earners have any direct personal interest. For the most 
part they will pay neither Income Tax nor Capital Levy. 
The advocacy of a Capital Levy by the Labour Party, as by 
so remarkable a proportion of the economists, is based, not 
on any class interest in the matter, but on considerations 
of “ Ability to Pay,” minimising the aggregate burden, and 
avoiding all influences restrictive of production. If the 


brain-working producers prefer it otherwise—as Mr. Withers 
seems to believe they do—they must not afterwards com- 
plain either of the burden or of the restrictive effect that 
so high an Income Tax may have on their own enterprise. 


Perhaps the millionaires are laughing silently at the 
stupidity of their own financial advisers in so willingly 
accepting for themselves the burden from which they 
wish their wealthy clients to escape ! 

The trouble with writers on National Finance, as with 
those on other subjects, is their inability to free themselves 
from the domination of the old categories. Here we have 
Mr. Henry Higgs, for instance, giving us a Primer of National 
Finance which is little more than the Government financial 
statistics put into fluent English. To him, as befits a 
Treasury official, everything is ‘‘ expenditure’ which is 
issued from the Exchequer, whether it is merely the working 
expenses of a profitable service or a dead loss to the com- 
munity. Moreover, it has evidently not occurred to him 
that the grant in aid of Local Authorities is nowadays even 
more an important part of the actual working constitution 
than an item of expense. It is, in fact, the hinge on which 
half our peace-time ‘‘ government ” works. 

Mr. Davenport’s Parliament and the Taxpayer, being 
based largely on the work of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, is, in some ways, more open-minded. 
The writer realises that the nominal “ checks on expendi- 
ture ” are shams and futilities, and describes the possibility 
of reforms. But Mr. Davenport, too, is hampered by his 
assumption that all issues from the Exchequer are equally 
to be criticised as expenditure. The idea that the Govern- 
ment has as much a duty to “ economise ” by increasing 
its outlay as by diminishing it does not seem to have entered 
his head. Perhaps for this reason he does not even mention, 
among the possible reforms, that of a separate standing 
committee of the House of Commons for the continuous 
supervision of each public service, which it would always 
be striving to make as efficient and as genuinely productive 
as possible. The fact is, Gladstone’s ghost still scares off 
any sacrilegious hands from the Treasury tradition. We 
fear that someone more enterprising and more courageous 
than Mr. Higgs or Mr. Davenport will have to advise a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer more audacious than Mr. 
Chamberlain if the Government next April is to overcome 
its own insolvency. 


OF HAMLET 


George 


THE “TRAGEDY” 


The Problem of “‘ Hamlet.”” By J. M. Ropertson. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 5s. 

A critic considers himself reasonably fortunate if he 
sees Hamlet acted twice, but the number of essays, 
pamphlets, brochures, books and tomes on the subject of 
Hamlet we have seen, and for the most part avoided, has 
been beyond capacity to remember. The man who dis- 
covered the “problem” of Hamlet was probably a 
mechanical engineer who had taken to literature—at least, 
this is the hypothesis naturally assumed by all poets when 
confronted with the mass of ingenious argument propounded 
to explain why Hamlet does not kill the man his mother 
loves in the twinkling of an eye. It does not require much 
imagination to realise that the boy who takes to pieces 
a petrol engine in order to discover why it goes will be 
as far as ever from solving the ‘‘ problem ” when he has all 
its scattered entrails lying upon the floor. On the other hand, 
no one would dissuade him from pursuing a legitimate 
intellectual curiosity, and if he does not learn why the engine 
goes he will at least pick up other useful information. 
It never surprised us, therefore, to find that probably the 
first man to pose the “ problem” of Hamlet was a Scot 
named Henry Mackenzie, who set himself—to borrow Mr. 
Robertson’s quotation—“ to inquire whether any leading 
idea can be found upon which these apparent contradictions 
(in Hamlet’s character) may be reconciled.” This delightful 
Scotsman, after taking everything to pieces, came to the 
conclusion that Hamlet’s character is “ often variable and 
uncertain” and that “this is the very character which 
Shakespeare meant to allot to him.” It would hardly have 
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Housing and 
Fuel Economy 


N view of the continuance 
of fuel rationing it is 
more than ever necessary 
that in all housing schemes 
due consideration should be 
given to the advantages of 
gas—the consumption of 
which in preference to any 
other fuel not only conserves 
the nation’s coal but secures 
for the consumer the maxi- 
mum of efficiency, economy 
and convenience. 


The special Architects’ and 
Builders’ Numbers of “A 
Thousand and One Uses for 
Gas” furnish further infor- 
mation on this important 
matter. Free copies can be 
obtained from the Secretary- 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xne 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 


I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of 
us if I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even 
if I died to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply 
putting by a fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age 
of 55. I pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Govern- 
ment indication that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as 
well as my own by adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit each year for 
20 years with the Sun Life of Canada a sum of £55. But I save 
in Income Tax through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per 
annum, so that my net deposit is really and truly £46 15s. If 
I live to be 55 I shall receive from the Company £1,000 plus 
profits, which on a very conservative estimate will be £370, 
making a total of £1,370, against my net deposits in the 20 years 
of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or dividends 
no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax whatever 
on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the 
Capital cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations 
to bother about. 

Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial 
protection for my dependents which is not to cost me one penny. 
Directly I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus 
half the deposit I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife 
would receive £1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four de- 
posits, she will receive £1,110. This increasing value of the 
insurance is a great feature of this policy ; indeed, it is unique. 
In the event of death half the deposits that have been made 
are added to the policy. This is guaranteed. 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, 
on the back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any 
period after it has been in force three years. The figures are 
there, plain for me to see; so that I can tell at any moment 
what the policy is worth: (1) in cash (if I want to make an end 
to the transaction), (2) what loan on the account I can obtain, 
(3) the financial worth of the policy if I cease payment altogether 
and treat the back payments as full deposits for completely 
paid-up policy. 

The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is 
The Sun Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than 
£20,000,000. Anyone desiring further information should write, 
stating exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 
specializes in annuities, 





S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST, W. om 
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been thought, except by a Scotsman, that it was necessary 
to write a long essay in order to arrive exactly where one 
had started, but Henry Mackenzie, before he died, managed 
to bite innumerable Germans and pass on to them his pleasant 
mania, so that in the end they dived deeper and came back 
more muddled than any before them. 

In their hands Mackenzie’s solution became the ‘“ sub- 
jective theorem ” and the school reaches the apex of its 
thought in the work of Max. J. Wolff, whose incredibly 
long and involvéd thesis may be said really to come to this, 
that since Hamlet is a man he embraces all that men have 
ever thought, and that to explain him is to explain the world. 
It is annoying to think that the German should have gone 
so much further than the Scotsman and yet, after all, 
have come back to the same place, but, at any rate, it 
is now impossible to go further without acquiring more 
knowledge than we possess of the other planets, so that the 
field is left clear for Mr. J. M. Robertson, who comes forward 
to expound an objective theorem ! 

The objective theorists are those who have abandoned 
any attempt to explain Hamlet’s lack of bloodthirstiness 
on any grounds of “ temperamental incompetence ”’ but 
seek to find an explanation in the external obstacles or 
embarrassments with which Hamlet is confronted. To 
some, Hamlet’s difficulty is the guards, no doubt armed 
and exceedingly ferocious, who continually surround the king. 
To others it is the nature of the evidence: ‘‘ preternatural 
embarrassment of the most horrible kind” says Fletcher, 
following Hartley Coleridge, who speaks of the “ evil and 
confusion which must be introduced into the moral world 
by a sensible communication between natural and super- 
natural beings.” This sentence occurs in an essay entitled 
“Shakespeare, a Tory and a Gentleman,” and increases 
our respect for Hartley Coleridge, a rare result to follow 
the reading of one of Shakespeare’s commentators. Mr. 
Robertson seems to think that this theory is rebutted by 
the Tempest and the Dream, the argument being apparently 
that these supernatural elements enter without causing 
moral confusion. We cannot admit that we should find 
Mr. Robertson’s objection convincing if we needed Hartley 
Coleridge’s theory to bear the whole weight of the play, 
but then we do not require any one theory to explain 
to us the “ problem ” of Hamlet. We nevertheless think 
that Hartley Coleridge pointed to an element which had its 
effect on Hamlet’s demeanour throughout the play. 

The next theory Mr. Robertson examines is the “‘ Theory 
of Defect in the Dramatist,” and it is under this heading 
that Mr. Robertson contributes some valuable and well- 
supported arguments for explaining such inconsistencies 
and difficulties as there are in the play by reference to the 
fact that it was not a planned play but a play of ‘‘ adaptation 
and adjustment ” of other men’s work. Of course, Mr. 
Robertson is on difficult ground. A play does not become 
any the less “‘ planned ” because the author adapted someone 
else’s material instead of inventing it all afresh. No one 
knows how Shakespeare worked or how much or how little 
of thought and intention he put into any one play. Mr. 
Robertson contends, for example, that Shakespeare as a 
dramatist, having actually put in Hamlet's mouth a repeated 
avowal of inexplicable delay, should have given us a reason for 
it. We do not agree. Hamlet himself did not know why 
he delayed; neither did Shakespeare, but Shakespeare felt 
with that marvellous intuition that made him the great 
dramatist he was that Hamlet would have delayed, and 
so Hamlet delays—inexplicably, to men of less imaginative 
insight than his creator. 

On the other hand, Mr. Robertson’s arguments that much 
of the construction of the play was determined by Kyd’s 
pre-Shakespearean Hamlet are, we think, valid, and probably 
such scenes as the Reynaldo scene owe their existence 
in Hamlet to the earlier play. But where we part company 
with Mr. Robertson is in thinking that any of these survivals 
explain or are needed to explain in the slightest degree the 
character of Hamlet. 


THREE NOVELS 


The Home and the World. By Rasinpranatu Tacore, 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. By V. B. Inanez, 
Constable. 6s. net. 
Mary Olivier. By May Srxciarr. Cassell. 

The best-intentioned of Indian civil servants will usually 
close a discussion on the possibility of social intercourse 
between English and Indian in India by saying, “ Ah! 
you see you cannot really know a man to whom you can’t 
introduce your wife. No Indian ever looks at a woman as 
we do—he regards our freedom as a mere invitation to 
insolence.” No doubt the position of woman is the key to 
all social questions—though a man of one nation will mean 
his wife when he says “woman,” while a man of another race 
will mean his mother. That in India there are grades of 
society where the treatment of women is as delicate, as 
considerate and yet as free as in any European country is 
shown in this remarkable novel of Tagore’s. Tagore is 
no more typical of Indian society and tradition than Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is of the Roman Catholic Church in England : 
he is a radical, a heretic and a pioneer; but there is reason 
to hope that his views are spreading beyond the com- 
paratively narrow circle directly affected by the Brahmo- 
Somaj. The two interests of The Home and the World are 
political and personal. There are only three characters that 
matter—Nikhil, his wife Bimala, and Sandip, the Swadeshi 
leader. Sandip isa direct actionist, a man with real sincerity, 
but capable of great self-deception and not above using the 
freedom which Nikhil grants him in his house to endeavour 
to seduce his wife. Nikhil has the strength of his belief 
in freedom. He does not trust Sandip’s tyranny any more 
than the tyranny Swadeshi professes to fight; though he 
knows Sandip’s attitude to Bimala, he will not abandon 
his. conviction that the purdah should be abandoned. The 
drama between the two is told with great simplicity and 
absence of pose or pretence. Bimala slowly realises the 
essential coarseness of Sandip’s character, the vulgarity of 
his appeal, and when she discovers that he has used her 
enthusiasm for nationalism to gain her love she turns 
naturally to the sympathetic understanding of her husband. 

Nikhil, in his serene confidence, his disbelief in force or 
noise, is like a character in a Russian novel : he has none of 
that aggressive competence which mars the hero in so much 
English fiction. 

Tagore writes in a frankly old-fashioned manner: his 
two protagonists tell their own stories, and there is no 
effort to fill the book with elaborate psychology—the 
reader can deduce that for himself. Sefior Ibanez is old- 
fashioned in another way—the way of Paris naturalism. 
At times his story, as in the retrospective account of 
Madariaga in the Argentine, has a vividness and colour 
which make it first-rate; but the book as a whole is dis- 
appointing. The opening chapter recalls all the stories of 
illicit love one has ever read, and provokes the faint 
nausea which the expert handling of that subject usually 
produces; fortunately Ibanez does not linger over the 
liaison between Desnoyers and Marguerite. The war comes 
and Julio Desnoyers, the Argentinian, goes to fight for the 
France which his father deserted for the New World at the 
time of the last war. Ibanez has confused himself with too 
many motives. At first he wanted to write a straight- 
forward novel of the war, pranked out with some jaunty 
Latin gibes at Teuton heaviness ; then he thought he would 
show the war as interrupting a love-story ; then he thought 
how good play could be made of the idea of young Julio’s 
redeeming his father’s dereliction—and a score of smaller 
motives, such as the jealousy between fighter and em- 
busqué, the contrast between the masculine and feminine 
view of war, between the poor man’s and the millionaire’s, 
have crowded in on his mind and confused him. He could 
not take pains with all his ideas: Marguerite, for instance, 
he frankly abandons, pops into a nurse’s uniform and leaves 
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Philip Allan & Co. 


THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 
By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“A faithful image of certain enduring human 
characteristics, affection, comradeship, simple en- 
deavour.”—The Times. 


PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight Illustrations in Colour, 
by VIOLET Dae. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. By w. w. TARN. 


F’cap 4to, with six Collotype Illustrations by 
SOMERLED MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


ROUNDS FROM A PULPIT: By 


a Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Pilgrim’s Books. 
F’cap 8vo. 5s. net each. 
No.1. THE PLEASURES OF 
SOLITUDE. sy Gro. ZIMMERMAN. 


Quality Court, “London, W.c. 2. 



































COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
INTO THE RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRIES OF IRELAND. 


FOOD. POWER. 


G THE Commission has appointed a Committee 
on Food, to inquire into its manufacture 
and production in Ireland, how these might be 
improved, increased, and caused to be more 
economically and remuneratively handled and 
to procure and prepare evidence on these matters 
to bring before a Public Sitting. 


g THE Commission has appointed a Commitice 
on Power (whether derived from Coal, Waters, 
Peat, Spirits, or otherwise), to inquire into its 
resources and uses in Ireland, and to procure and 
prepare evidence to bring before a Public Sitting. 


NOTICE. 
PS All persons having knowledge or informa- 
tion on either of these subjects are invited to 
send a summary of this knowledge or information 
to the Commission of Inquiry, either for private use 
or with a view to public evidence, or both. 


Darrell Figgis, 
American Chambers, Secretary. 
15, Lower O’Connell Street, 
Dublin. 























COMPANY MEETING 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presiding at the 28th Annual Meeting 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., emphasised the fact that the retirement 
of Lord Furness from the Board did not mean any change in the 
management, and the rumours of amalgamation with other shipping 
companies had no foundation. 

The profits for the year ended April 30 last amounted to 
£873,083 8s. 3d. Out of this sum the directors recommended a bonus 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, calculated 
on the new Ordinary share capital of the Company. This, with the 
interim dividends paid, makes a total dividendfor the year equivalent 
to 10 per cent., free of income-tax, on the new capital. 

It was recommended that a sum of {300,000 be transferred to the 
Trades Contingency Account, increasing that fund to {1,000,000 
sterling. 

In the year under review the Directors acquired a large interest 
in the old-established chartering firm of Messrs. H. Clarkson & Co., 
and also the old-established business of William Thomson & Co., 
of St. John, New Brunswick. 

As regards the future, Sir Frederick said he thought he could safely 
predict that the results for the current year would not be less favourable 
than those of the past year. Beyond that period he was not prepared 
to commit himself. So soon as the repatriation of the troops was 
completed freight rates were bound to come down to a lower level. 
Owing to the enormous increase in operating costs, this level cannot 
possibly be anything like the rates to which we were aecustomed 
prior to the war if trading is to be carried on at a profit, but when we 
pass from a period of artificial control to one of complete freedom, 
ircights will soon adjust themselves to the natural law of supply and 
demand, and when this occurs the conservative policy of your directors 
will be fully justified. 

Whilst not minimising the serious competition they would have to 
face, he was not doubtful of the ability of British Shipping to hold its 
own, always providing freedom of control is allow The Report 
was adopted. 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

ate charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a ies of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 








The National Guilds League, | 


39 CURSITOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. | 


THE SOCIAL CRISIS & THE WAY OUT. | 
Four Lectures | 
in KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
On THURSDAYS at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, November 27th, 1919. 
“DIRECT ACTION.” 
Lecturer: W. MELLOR. 
Thursday, December 18th, 1919. 
“PARLIAMENT OR SOVIETS.” 
Lecturer: H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
Thursday, January 29th, 1920. 
“SOCIALISM & THE LABOUR PARTY.” 
Lecturer: G. BERNARD SHAW. 
| Thursday, February 26th, 1920.- 
“ FREEDOM AND THE GUILDS.” 
Lecturer: BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


thee | 


Tickets for the Course 5s. Reserved 10s. 6d. 
For Single Lectures, 1s. 6d. Reserved 3s. 





Tickets may be obtained from— 
The National Guilds League, 39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
(Orders should include postage.) 
Also by personal application only from— 
Tae Lanovr Restarnce Department, 84 Eccleston Square, 5.W. 1. 
THE FABIAN BooksHor, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. i 
Tas National Lasovur Prxss, 9 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
THE ATHENABUM Pass, 18 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Tickets for single Lectures will mot be available until all 
applications for Course Tickets have been dealt with. 
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her to return to her ill-used husband ; young Julio is treated 
a little better, but he is left for long intervals, with limbs 
disjected and jaw stuck, waiting for the tug on his string. 
Finally Ibanez decides that he will concentrate on old 
Desnoyers, and in the chapters concerning him, gives us a 
very striking and horrible account of the German at war, 
and a really moving picture of an old man overcome by 
the realisation of the folly of wealth and ambition. Old 
Desnoyers has at last found his son’s grave : 


The father was staring at the rustic grave in dumb amazement. 
His son was there, there for ever! . . . and he would never see him 
He imagined him sleeping unshrouded below, in direct contact 
with the earth, just as Death had surprised him in his miserable and 
heroic old uniform. He recalled the exquisite care which the lad had 
always given his body—the long bath, the massage, the invigorating 
exercise of boxing and fencing, the cold shower, the elegant and subtle 
perfume . . . all that he might come to this . . . that he might be 
interred just where he had fallen in his tracks, like a worn-out beast of 
burden. 


It is unfortunate that the translation is not better. It is 
tedious and stilted and never attempts to get away from 
the literal version of individual words. Still, The Four 
Horsemen is one of the best of the war-novels we have read ; 
though no one could, from reading this tale only, echo Mr. 
Howell’s praise that Ibanez is “easily the first of living 
European novelists outside of Spain.” 


Different as they are in their methods, Tagore and Ibanez 
both share the great tradition of story-telling. Socrates’ 
comparison of himself with a midwife might be applied to 
the artist whose business it is to release for us the creatures 
of his imagination. Hitherto we have judged the success 
of the artist by the degree of release he contrives. The 
great characters of the greatest dramatists and novelists 
assume a complete independence, and we should be no 
more surprised to mect Pickwick than Pitt, or Madame 
Bovary than Queen Elizabeth. The new school of novelists, 
of which Miss Dorothy Richardson is a representative, seems 
to have other ambitions. This book of Miss Sinclair’s is a 
frank essay in Miss Richardson’s method. It is not quite so 
interminable, not quite so deliberate in the emphasis laid 
on everything which occurs to the heroine ; it is more work- 
manlike, shows more traces of an abandoned tradition than 
Pointed Roofs or The Tunnel ; but it is an attempt to render 
a woman’s life ‘‘ without artificial narrative or analysis, 
without autobiography.”” Now, without entering into an 
abstract discussion on the merits of the new form of fiction, 
one can suggest a simple test as to its success. Take the 
most old-fashioned novel—say, something of Captain 
Marryat’s, or Miss Edgeworth’s, or George Eliot’s—and 
then Mary Olivier: can it be denied that somehow the 
older authors do contrive to make the reader forget them 
and their personalities to an extent that Miss Sinclair 
cannot manage? All through Mary Olivier one has the 
feeling that one is expected to admire the skill of the mid- 
wife—it is not the baby which is considered, but the craft 
of producing the baby. The book is, in short, narrow in its 
appeal ; its general interest is sternly subdued to its merely 
technical interest. Technique has become the end of art. 
Apart from its technical interest Mary Olivier is a dull book. 
It might not seem so dull if it were not for the extremely 
tiring effect of the style. Take this, for instance : 


The Vicar of Renton. He wanted to see her. 

Mamma had left her in the room with him, going out with an 
air of self-conscious connivance. 

Mr. Spencer Rollitt. Hard and handsome. Large face, square- 
cut, clean-shaved, bare of any accent except its eyebrows, its mouth 
@ thin straight line hardly visible in its sunburn. Small blue eyes 
standing still in the sunburn, hard and cold. . . . 

She watched him. Under the small, handsome nose his mouth 
and chin together made one steep, straight line. This lower face 
flat and naked, without lips, stretched like another forehead. A; 
the top of the real forehead, where his hat had saved his skin, a 
straight band, white, like a scar. ; 


One is at a loss to account for the presence of the verbs 
which Miss Sinclair does allow herself. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IRELAND 


The Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Gerorce O’Brien. Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Formerly nearly all such books on Irish history as had 
any claim to impartiality or research came from the pens of 
authors who, if they were not necessarily Unionist in political 
opinions, had learned their trade in the English historical 
schools, and for whom Irish history began with the English 
colonisation. Though surely partisan and rhetorical state- 
ments were as numerous, no doubt, on the one side as the 
other, Nationalists recognised that they had produced in 
modern times no historian of a respectable stature, and when 
they met the arguments of Orange bigotry by appeal to the 
facts of history, it was Lecky usually, or some wholly 
English investigator, whom they had to thank for the estab- 
lishment of these facts. Yet Lecky even, magnanimous 
apologist for Ireland though he was, did not write history 
from the Irish point of view. Things have changed lately, 
largely under the inspiring influences of Mrs. J. R. Green 
and other founders of a school of Irish history. Now that 
Mr. Bagwell, the distinguished ‘‘ Unionist’ historian of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is dead, this Irish 
school claims practically all the talent and scholarship that 
is being applied to the writing of the history of Ireland. 
Mr. John MacNeill, the Parliamentary representative of 
the National University, is at its head; and among its 
latest recruits is Mr. George O’Brien, author of two books 
of economic history—one on the eighteenth, the other on 
the seventeenth century. 

The seventeenth century was, in Mr. O’Brien’s opinion, 
the most formative period of Irish history. It witnessed 
the Ulster plantation, the Irish rising of 1841, the Crom- 
wellian, Restoration and Williamite settlements. At its 
outset, what one may call the colonial idea of policy in Irish 
economics found itself without a rival, owing to the complete 
destruction of the “ earlier Irish agricultural and colonial 
organisation ”’ during the closing years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. This is the idea which the fair prosperity of Belfast 
in modern times more or less represents. The Great Duke 
of Ormonde in the seventeenth century wrote, as Mr. O’Brien 
quotes him : ‘‘ If it prove or be thought that Ireland’s being 
above water hurts England, some invention must be found 
to sink it”—and Ormonde passes in history as a rather 
broad-minded statesman. That Irish prosperity would do 
hurt to England is nowadays a view held only by unen- 
lightened people; and yet, at the recent Irish convention, 
the delegates from Belfast, when asked to accept or consider 
a proposal of great material attractions to the whole of 
Ireland (Belfast included), adopted Ormonde’s standpoint 
in defence of their obduracy. 

The first forty years of the seventeenth century witnessed 
the building up of a good deal of Irish prosperity, a prosperity 
however, of the maritime towns, that is, of the “ English 
in Ireland.”” The peasant masses lived in the miserable 
condition which persisted into the nineteenth century. 
Incidentally, Mr. O’Brien disposes of the popular legend 
which supposes that the revolutionary agrarian agitations 
of modern times ended in a reconquest of the soil of Ireland 
by the descendants of its original owners. The peasant 
masses of Ireland are not the descendants of Gaelic kings, 
or even of the free Gaelic clansmen : 

What is commonly forgotten is that there was always in Ireland 

a low class of agricultural labourers, who were the menials of the 

owners of land, whether the class system or the English system 

prevailed. . . . The old Irish civilisation depended essentially for 
its existence, as did the civilisation of Greece, on the existence 
of an unfree class. 


The old Irish free-clansmen largely emigrated when their 
lands were taken from them, not being content to work as 
small farmers. It is notable that in the early years of the 


seventeenth century the colonists enjoyed the benefits of 
a benevolent Unionism. The old systematic restrictions on 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 


BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 Hich Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 1. All Books 
ate in new condition as when originally published. No 
second-hand books kept. 








RARE BOOKS. 


Kelmscott, and other Presses: Dickens, Thackeray, etc. Original 
Parts. Rare Coloured Books. Autographs. Catalogues free. 
FOR SALE, BEARDSLEY, The Savoy, 8 £10 10s., equal . new; 
ditto in cloth, Ist issue, £12 10s. HARDY, J the Greenwood Tree, vols., 
1st edition, equal to new, £25. WILDE, The Sphinz, as new, £10. STEVENSON, 
Prince Otto, 1st edition, extremely fine, £18 ; and man’ other such rare items for Sale. 
Inspection invited. Good prices offered for any of or other Rare Books. 
FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 

















“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World,” 


There are few Pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our open "’ shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth.’ If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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will have it or will get it, Send enquiries. 


THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 


At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 








FRAN CIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, Ww. 2. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
No. 394.—Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts, Painters, Engravers, 
Architecture, &c. 

No. 395.—Illustrated Catalogue of Old World Literature, Early Printed 
Books, Rare and Beautiful Books, Fine Bindings, &c. 
(in preparation). 





OOKS, P and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Steand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 numbers, rare, 
£7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 28s.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s. ; Scott’ 8 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. 
Beardsiey, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £6 10s. ; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus. 2 vols., 
pa, 1897, £2 10s. ; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 68. ; Swinburne’ 8 Post- 
humous Poems, hand-made + wh, Edition, only 300 rx ies done, 30s. ; Max Beerbohm’s 
Cartoons, “The Second Ch of John =. ' 21s. ; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 "1835 ; Denha m, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern aa Central "Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; Veritas, "Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s. ; Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s ” Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s. ; Edwin Arnoid’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1352, rare, 
£5 5s. ; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12 
Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s. ; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, Ist Edit. 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 10s.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. ; send also 
for for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 yy by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth . “ 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 _ £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. = 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus-, 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky'’: s English ‘Clocks, iilus.. 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost at SEND 
POR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
chased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
ai Tohn Bright y ten Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 








CATALOGUE of Books in English Literature, including rare works 
by -— Brathwaite, Thomas Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dr. Johnson, 

ete., from the Britwelt Court,Huth, and other famous collections: Post free on 
application. —P. J. & A. E. Dosgut, 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 





A FEW DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS, finding their pre-war 
occupation gone, have acquired a collection of CHOICE AND CHARMING 

BOOKS of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
profit. In seeking an opportunity to exhibit their wares, however, they find no shop 
avai d 


they want to sell at a modest 


gly every item has been fully described in a printed list. New 
STATESMAN readers who are also book buyers will find some excellent bargains if they 
ASK FOR A CATALOGUE. 

Ex-Officers’ Book Union, Box 536, New Statgsman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











OOKS BOUGHT.—We wish to purchase books by English and 


French writers of the modern schoo! in lots, or, if sufficiently important, single 
volumes. Presentation copies and first editions specially desired.— Write or 
call, Davis and Or10L1, Astiqusies Sochesiiess, 9 24 demmenand Cwsast. C. 1, 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR | SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
a Ci — ATxinson, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 








A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office 7? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 











ART GALLERIES. 


» LOVAT FRASER. 


An Exhibition of Drawings; Stage Scenes and 
Costumes ; Model Stage Settings, etc., September 27th 
to October 25th (all day Saturdays). 

Admission, 1s. 3d. HEAL & SON, 


MANSARD GALLERY, Tottenham Court Road, W. 











ALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 NEW BOND STREET. —AN 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-CoLours will be held from October 17 

to 30. Figure Drawings by AMy SAWYER. Landscape and Flower 

Subjects by the late DoroTHy Comyns CARR. Hours 10 to 5; Satur- 
days 10 to I. 








TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Mip. Nov. ‘Garden of Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. © gns. 
Jan.-Fzs. Algeria, Tunisia. 
LaTER Italian Cities, Lakes, etc. Spain, etc. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 
GSeeeeenal TRAINING.— A few University ant other well- 


educated women are given a thorough training in all b h ial work. 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gunee (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 
OF IRELAND. 





WANTED, an ASSISTANT. An acquaintance with Research 
and the making of Abstracts necessary. Preference given to 
applicants with scientific, and particularly engineering, 
knowledge.—Address all applications to DARRELL FIGGIs, Secretary 
Commission of Enquiry, 15 Lower O'Connell Street, Dublin. 





TYPEWRITING. 


Bae genet SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists ye *, Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 











YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING.—MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Muwer, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters. 
Circulars, Duplicating, ete.—J. Trimnety, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
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traders vanished. They reappeared after the Restoration 
(in the Cattle Acts and Navigation Acts). But, whereas in 
Elizabeth’s reign ‘‘ the aim was to divert trade from the 
hands of the Irish” into those of the Queen’s English in 
Ireland (the loyalists), in Charles the Second’s time, and in 
that of William, the aim was to prevent Irish trade, by whom- 
soever conducted, from rivalling that of England. The result 
was to turn many of the Queen’s English into Irish rebels. 
But we are struck by the enormous patience of the loyalists. 
In their memorial to the King against the Cattle Acts, their 
argument rested almost entirely on the disadvantages which 
England suffered from such measures ; not a word is said of 
the rights of Irish traders. 

The century ended in complete disaster for Ireland, 
North and South. The destruction of life and property in 
the Williamite wars was as great on the side of Orange as on 


_ that of Green. Mr. O’Brien has already, in another excellent 


volume, written the economic history of the next century. 
In that century Roman Catholic Ireland was incapable of 
hysical protest, and lay almost moribund under the penal 
aws; but there was a “ war after the war ”’—an economic 
war which hit the colonists so severely as to drive them 
finally to a declaration of their independence of the mother 
country. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Mapr’s Segeeme Inheritance. By F. Matruias ALEXANDER. Methuen. 
7s. . net. 

It is possible to read considerably in this book without getting 
any very clear idea at first as to what is, in Mr. Alexander’s opinion, 
man’s supreme inheritance, for he ranges at large over such wide 
topics as race culture, evolution, sub-consciousness, and faith-healing, 
with occasional sudden descents to breathing exercises which are, atfirst, 
a little disconcerting. It appears ultimately, however, that the 
supreme inheritance is conscious control, especially of our bodily 
movements, as distinct from the instinctive movements of animals, 
and, in many cases, of man himself. The contention is that the more 
civilised we become the less can we rely upon instinctive, or uncon- 
scious, actions as being advantageous, since they are often accom- 
panied by movements useiess, or even sentimental. We must learn 
to adapt our motions to a reasoned scheme. The author deals largely 
with the application of his principles to the use of inherited or acquired 
physical abnormalities, such as stammering, and unpleasant idiosyn- 
crasies of carriage or movement, and he claims a long record of successes 
in treating such cases. Certainly it is, as he points out, useless to 
tell a man what to do if he does not know how to do it, or imagines 
himself unable to obey. There is much sound criticism of physical 
exercises as often practised and of the breathing exercises at one time 
popular in our elementary schools, the uliarities of which are 
illustrated by a. The book will be of interest to those 
en, in physical education, especially that of abnormal cases, 
and to those who deal with what may be called psycho-physical 
problems. 


THE CITY 


T is remarkable how little prices of stocks and shares 
I were affected by the railway strike, except that 
quotations have risen much more on the settlement 
than they fell on the outbreak of the trouble. In oil shares 
there is a veritable boom; in most cases present prices 
discount future possibilities rather freely, but the shares 
of some companies handling oil and oil products look good 
for a rise; as, for instance, Anglo-American Oil Co. £1 
shares at about £6 5s. The last annual dividend was 
30 per cent. free of income tax, and I hear of favourable 
developments. Rubbers, too, are firm, and look like going 
better. The feature in the money market has been an 
advance of 1 per cent. on the rate offered by the Government 
on Treasury Bills, which can now be bought to produce 
44 per cent. for three months and 5 per cent. for six months. 
The banks have accordingly increased the rates they pay 
on deposits, from 3 to 3} per cent. Simultaneously the 
higher rate (44 per cent.) allowed on forcign deposits ceases. 
and henceforth no difference will be made in the rates 
given on home and foreign deposits. Thus disappears 
another war measure. The Indo-China Steam Navigation 
final dividend has been cabled over ; it is £2 10s. per share, 
making, with the interim of 6s., the same as iast year. 
When it comes to be paid in December, however, there is 
an additional dividend out of the profit on exchange ; 
last year this was 18s. 4d. per share, but with the enormous 
rise in the sterling value of Eastern currencies it is likely 
to be much more this year. The shares should be bought 
at their present price of about £56. 


The rise in the rupee, which is now worth over 2s. as 
compared with 1s. 4d. before the war, is directing a good 
deal of attention to Indian companies. Several of the jute 
companies are capitalising some of the large undistributed 
profits accumulated in the past by issuing bonus shares— 
the Samnuggur Titaghur and the Victoria Jute companies 
are each issuing one new £10 Ordinary Share as a bonus 
for every two Ordinary Shares at present held—and a 
tremendous business is being done at strongly advancing 
prices in the shares of both the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. 
and the Burma Corporation. The former obtained from 
the Indian Government in 1889 a lease for 999 years of 
iron works and coal mining —— at Barakur, in Bengal, 
and in 1908 a further mining lease of land containing iron 
ore deposits estimated at upwards of 1,000,000,000 tons of 
ore. The company manufacture pig iron, iron castings, 
pipes, railway sleepers, etc., ferro manganese, sulphate of 
ammonia, tar, etc., and has now gone in for brick-making. 
It appears to have an energetic and capable management, 
and the following statement shows its remarkable progress 
since 1912: 


Net profit, 
Year excluding 
ended * Amount Ordinary Preference Carried 
30th brought Dividend. Dividend. Forward. 
Sept. forward 
1912 .. £60,075 .. Nil ~ Two .. £25,673 
years’ 
arrears. 
1013 + .. £72,221... 12% - Two -- £19,519 
years’ 
arrears. 
1914 ee £74,941 .. 12% we 6% -. £22,831 
1915 .. £131,313 .. 24% “ 6% .- £42,391 
1916 .. £169,601 .. 24% are 6% -- £69,093 
1917 .. £162,395 .. 30% és 6% .. £76,455 
1918 .. £314,423 .. 32%  ..«. 6% .. £30,058* 
* * * 


During the past seven years there has been written off out 
of revenue for depreciation and colliery sinking fund 
£135,430, whilst additions and improvements to plant 
have absorbed £292,451. In 1912, the price of the £1 
Ordinary Shares was as low as 9s.; in 1915 they rose as 
high as £4 17s. 6d.; and to-day are quoted at about £11, 
at which, on the basis of last year’s dividend, they return 
only 3 per cent. People in the market, however, justify 
this high quotation by pointing out that the halving of 
the excess profits duty this year means a further gain to 
the company equivalent to practically the whole amount 
distributed to shareholders in respect of the last financial 
year. 

* as a 

The Burma Corporation owns a number of valuable 
mining properites in Burma, and Mr. Hoover, the American 
mining engineer who has made such a name for himself 
in connection with food distribution, is, or was, closely 
connected with it. The company produces a variety of 
metals, including silver, zinc, and lead, and the present 
record price of silver must naturally benefit it. In con- 
sideration of the company erecting zinc smelting and 
sulphurie acid works in India, it was a year ago granted 
a new valuable mining lease, and if half the rumours that 
are floating about are true, the £1 shares are cheap even at 
their present price. In 1914 they varied between 25s. and 
33s. 8d.; last year they rose as high as £4 18s. 9d., and an 
exceptional rise during the past fortnight has carried them 
up to the highest price on record, viz., £11 10s. ‘here Is 
talk of the company being changed from a British company 
to one registered under Indian law, the value of the shares 
being expressed in rupees, and although it is not clear 
why that of itself should make the shares more valuable 
(except, perhaps, that it may result in the company escaping 
future home taxation), it is given as one of the reasons for 
the big rise in price. Another Burma company which 1s 
doing wonderfully well is the Burma Oil Co., but in that 
respect it is sharing merely in the prosperity that is enjoyed 
by all large producers of oil. Last year the highest price 
touched by the £1 share was £9 6s. 8d.; now the share 
stands at £15, which, allowing for the fact that a few months 
ago one bonus share was given for every two shares held, 
is equivalent to £22 10s. per old share. 

A. Emiv Davies. 





* After providing for payment of £167,000 approximately for 
Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty at the old rate of 80 %. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





HIBBERT LECTURES, 1919. 


COURSE of EIGHT PUBLIC LECTURES on “ Phases of 
A Theism in Mediaeval India,” will be given in Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C., by the Rev. J. ESTLIN CAR- 
PENTER, D.D., Litt.D., formerly Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer in Comparative Religion in the University 
of Oxford, on WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 22nd and 29th, NovEMBER 5th, 
12th, 19th and 26th, and Decemser 3rd and 10th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Admission Free without Ticket. 
A short Syllabus will be sent on —aae to the Athenzum Press, 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the Uuiversity.) 
The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, em 
positions under the Public Health Authorities, A Diploma is award 


on —— of the Course. 
For particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to the DIRECTOR, ool of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 


A FURTHER COURSE OF LECTURES on 
“THe ANALYSIS OF MinD”’ 
will be delivered by BERTRAND RUSSELL at Dr. Williams’ 
Library, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 13th. 
Admission will be free. For Syllabus apply to Miss Dororuy 
Wrincu, 41 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 





A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES on 
““MopERN EvurRopEAN History” (1815 onwards) 

by D. Curistre Tart, B.Sc. (Econ.), at South Place Institute, 
South Place, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2., on Tuesdays, at 
7.30 p.m., until December 9th. October 14th “ FRANCE.” 
Admission Free. Reserved Seats Course Tickets, 5s. For Syllabus 
apply to Hon. SECRETARY, Tuesday Lectures. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education) 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamoeers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to self-exp ion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every descriptien ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Coo ° g@ and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for ad Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmi Elocuti Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
re oped o0 an enpetiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Sing Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine La’ . Hand ts. Boar taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWiFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals: The Misszs Manvitie. 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 











is MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
hain College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL, 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 

education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 

’ t of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
situated in its own grounds of S acres. For prospectus apply the Principat. 





Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year t ing. 
Apply | as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to How. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
ware, W.C. 1. 





SS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Enoingerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from RgGISTRAR. 





PoR2Nce AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations, 
. Highest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTERM 

* introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 

Spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 

open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 

and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 

without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged, 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. “* Assurance and Annuities,” 

post free, from ** ApjupicaTor,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Macruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 





ABMUKIUL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest prices 
of all. On Vulcanite, up to 7s. per tooth : Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s. : Platinum, £2 


Cash or offers. Call or post (mention New S$ . 
Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. a 














QUEEN’S HALL, ;i%eiw' 
(Sole Lessees : Messrs. Chappell and Co., Lid.) 


WILL LECTURE ON 


THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 
On SUNDAY Mornings at 11.30. 


October 12th.The War and its Lessons on Fra- 
ternity. 

» 19th.—The War and its Lessons on Equality. 

+»  26th.—The War and its Lessons on Liberty. 








Also 


On WEDNESDAY, October, 29th, 1919, 


at 8 p.m. (doors open 7.30), 


EDUCATION for the NEW ERA 


Tubes—Oxiford Circus, Central London Railway. 
Buses—Nos. 3, 53, 598, 59b, 59¢. 
Tickets 7/6, 6/-, 3/6 (numbered and reserved); 1/6 (un- | 
reserved) ; from Queen's Hall Box Office; Theosophical | 
Publishing House, 1 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1; 169 
Piccadilly, W.1; and from Captain R. W. Ensor, 11 Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C. I. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
COMPLIMENTARY TICKETS CAN BE OBTAINED 
ON APPLICATION TO MRS. WHYTE, Door 17, Queen's 
Hall, and TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY INVITED 




















TO APPLY FOR SAME. | 
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THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


Edited by J. C. Squire 














On November Ist there will be published the first number of a new literary monthly, the aims, quality 
and scope of which will be such as to make it, as its promoters believe, the most important and in- 
fluential periodical of its kind in the English-speaking world. 


The LONDON MERCURY will be entirely devoted to literature and the arts ; though it will publish 

dispassionate reviews of political (as of all other important) books, it will contain no political articles. 
Its principal aims will be to put the reader in touch with all contemporary developments, and to stimulate 
the production and circulation of the best contemporary work. 


The LONDON MERCURY will represent no generation and no clique. Its contributors will include 


artists and critics of both the elder and the younger schools. 


Its many regular features will include :-— 
(1) Notes by the Editor dealing | grapher’s pointof view; bibliographical (9) Foreign literary correspondence. 








with questions of general interest to | ‘‘ notes and queries,’’ records of sale- (10) Reports of Learned Societies. 

readers and writers. room prices, etc. (11) A large Review section in 
(2) A section of original poetry. (6) A monthly article on Drama, | which all important books OF EVERY 
(3) A section of original prose. with reviews of dramatic literature | KIND will be adequately reviewed by 
(4) A section comprising four or | following. specialists. 

five long “ essays in criticism ’’ on (7) A monthly article on the Fine (12) Bibliographies of living authors: 

books, authors, literary movements | Arts, with reviews of pertinent books | and 

and literary problems, old and new. following, (13) An exhaustive classified list of 
(5) Several pages devoted to books (8) A similar section devoted to | the more interesting books of the 

from the collector’s and the biblio- | Music. month. 


The paper will be edited by J. C. Squire, with Edward Shanks as Assistant-Editor. Amongst those 
who have already promised to contribute are :-— 


MMU ATT Ui TULL 





LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. EDWARD J. DENT. T. STURGE MOORE. 
MAURICE BARING. ‘ T. S. ELIOT. GILBERT MURRAY. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. JOHN FREEMAN. SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 
J. D. BERESFORD. EDMUND GOSSE. ROBERT NICHOLS. 
LAURENCE BINYON. ROBERT GRAVES. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. THOMAS HARDY. SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
x7ORDON BOTTOMLEY. MAURICE HEWLETT. THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. RALPH HODGSON. L. PEARSALL SMITH. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. ALDOUS HUXLEY. FRANK SWINNERTON. 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. E. V. LUCAS. H. M. TOMLINSON, 
JOSEPH CONRAD. ROBERT LYND. W. J. TURNER. 
W. H. DAVIES. DESMOND MACCARTHY. HUGH WALPOLE. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. ALICE MEYNELL. ARTHUR WAUGH. 

W. B. YEATS. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


Articles, essays and poems by many of these will appear in the first number, which will also include a hitherto 
unpublished poem by RUPERT BROOKE. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the short period which elapses before the publication of the first number the Proprietors of the LONDON 

MERCURY offer to ORIGINAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS a reduction in price. The separate numbers will cost 
2s.6d. each. Under the terms of the present temporary offer the paper will be sent POST FREE to any address in the 
world at 24s. for 12 numbers. 


Those who avail themselves of this offer (a subscription form is appended) will have the right to renew their sub- 
scription from year to year on the original favourable terms. 
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To the Proprietors of THE LONDON MERCURY. 


I desire to become an Original Annual Subscriber to THE LONDON MERCURY and enclose ‘ery. for 24s. in 
payment of a Subscription for One Year. ~~ 
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Le THE LONDON MERCURY, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
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